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THE RrSE AND PROGRESS 

. « t ,vi* 

. . - O F_ T H E 

• • * 

• ,* , \ 

.English stage, 

* > * . * * 

A N D .o r# 

TIIE ECONOMY A^D USAGES OF OUR 
ANCIENT THEATRES. 

JL HE drama before the time of Shakfpeare was 
fo little cultivated, or fo ill underftood , that to 
many it may appear unnecclfary to carry our 
theatrical refearches higher than that period. Dry- 
den has truly obferved, that he “ found not, 
but created firft the flage';” of which no one can 
doubt, who.confiders, that of all the plays iffuetl 
from the prefs antecedent to the yijar 1,592. when 
there is reafon to believe he commenced a dramatick 
writer , the titles are (carcely know’n , except to 
antiquaries; nor is there one of them that will bear 
a fecond ptfrufal. Yet thefc, contemptible and few 
as they are, we may fuppofe to have been the moft 
popular produftions of the time, and the befl that 
had been exhibited befott the appearance of Shak- 
fpeare.' 

* There Are but thirtv-eight plavj^ (exelufive of mvfteries, 
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A minute invefligation , therefore, of the origin 
and progrefs of the drama in England, will fcarcely 
repay the labour of the inquiry. However, as the 
befl introdu&ion to an account of the internal 
cconomv and u Pages of the Englifli theatres in the 
time of Shakfpeare , (the principal, object of this 
differtation ,) I lliall take a curfory view' of our molt 
ancient dramatick exhibit’iQns , though I fear I can 
add but little to the refearches which have already 
been made on that fubjeft. , 

Mr. Warton in his elegant and ingenious Ilifiory 
■of Englijh Poetry has given fo accurate an account of 



moralities, interludes, 
written antecedent to, 
are as follows : 

Acolajlvs - - 

F err ex and Pot rex 
Damon and Pythias 
Tancred and Giftnund 
Cambyfes, noxlate, butpro 
bably written before - 
Apjiius and Virginia A 

Gammer Gurlon's Needle j 
Promos and Cajfandra - 

Arraignment of Paris 
Sappho and Phao V 

Alexander andCampafpe ) 
Misfortunes of Arthur - 
Jeronimo \ 

Spnnijh Tragedy, or Hie\ 
ronimo is mad again f 
Tetmbufaine ) 

Titus An dronicus - i5Sgl 
ICittgHenry V. in orbefore i58g ‘ 
Contention between the Hou- 
fes of Yorke and Lanca- 
flcr, in or before - logo 



and tranflated pieces,) now extant, 
or in, <he year l5g2. Their titles 



1 540 
1061 
1 5Gs 
i568 

1^70 

1675 

1578 

1584 

i5Sj 

i5S8 



King John, in two parts, 
Endymion 

Solivtan and Perfeda 
Midas 

Galailtea , 

Arden of Fcvetjham 
Orlando Furiofo ,• 
Alphonfus King of An a- 
goit ■ 1 

James IV. King of Scot- 
land 

A Lookinglas for London 
• and England 
Friar Bacon and 
Bungay 
Jew of Malta 
I)r. Faujlus 
Edward II . 

Fuji's Dominion 
Majfacre of Paris 
Did t 



1 5*9 1 



\ in or 
before 
j i5g* 



before 
Friar\ l5g2 
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our carlieu drainatick performances , that I fliall 
make no apology lor ektrafiing from various parts 
of his valuabe work, fucli particulars' as fuit my 
prefent purpofe. 

The carlieft dramatick entertainments exhibited 
in England, as well as every other part of Europe, 
were ofa religious kind. So early as in the beginning 
of die twelfth centuTV , it was cuftomary in England 
on holy feftivals toreprefent, in or near the churches, 
either the lives and miracles of faints, or the mod 
important flories of Scripture. From the fubjeft 
of thefe fpeflacles, which, as has been obferved, 
were either the miracles of faints, or the more 
myllerious parts of holy writ, fuch as the incarna- 

Eetween die years )jg 2 and 1G00. the following plays 
were primed or exhibited •, the greater part of which, 
probably, were written before Our author commenced play- 
wright. 

Cleopatra 
El iuiatd 1 . 
flattie of Avatar 
H'ounds oj Civil War 
Self mm. Emperor oj t 

Turks * 

Cornelia . 

Mother flombie 
The Coblers Prophecy 
'Hie Wars of Cyi us 
liing Leir 

Taming of a Shrew 
An old Wives T ale 
Maid's Metamorphofes 
Lotte's Metamorphofes- 
Pedler's Prophecy 
Antoni us 
Edward III. 

Wily Beguiled 






Sr 



> i! >94 



/ 

} 



1595 



sous Uctavia | 
•eggar of AlexA 1 

a in his H-trr.our) 

T 14! - 1. .T .7 J 



Woman in the Moon 
Mucedorus 
The virtuous OEtavia 
Blind Beggt 
m andria 
Every Man 

Pinner of Wakefield 
Warningfor fair Women 
David and Belhfabe 
Two angry Women of 
Abingdon 

-The Cafe is altered 
Every Man out of At'V 
Humour 

The Trial of Chevalry 
Humourous Day's Mirth 
Summer's iaf Will and 
Tejlament 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 

tion , pnffion , and refurre&ion of Chrift , thefe 
fcriptural plays were denominated Miracles, or 
Myjleries. At what period of time they were firft 
exhibited in this country, 1 am unable to afeertain. 
Undoubtedly, however, they are of very great 
antiquity; and Riccoboni, who has contended 
that the Italian theatre is the mod ancient in 
Europe , has claimed for his country an honour 
to which it is not entitled. The era of the earlieft 
reprefentation in Italy,* founded on holy, writ, 
he has placed in the year 1264. when the fraternity 
del Gonfalone was eftablifhed ; but we had fimilar 
exhibitions in England above i 5 o before that 
time. In the year 1110. as Dr. Percy and Mr. 
Warton have obferved , the Miracle-play of Saint 
Catharine , written by Geoffrey, a learned Nor- 
man, (afterwards Abbot of St. Alban’s,) was a£ted, 
probably by his fcholars, in the abbey of Dun- 
ftable; perhaps the firft fpctftacle of this kind ex- 
hibited in England.* William Fitz-Stephen , a 
monk of Canterbury, who, according to the beft 
accounts compofed his very curious work in 1174. 
about four years after the murder of his patron 
Archbifhop Becket, and in the twenty-fij-ft year 
of the reign of King Henry the Second, mentions,' 
that “London, for its theatrical exhibitions , has 
. \ 

“ The French theatre cannot be traced higher than the 
year i3g8. when the Myftery of the Pallion was reprefented 
at St. Maur. 

5 •* Apud Duneftapliam — quendam Iuduin de fa net a Kate- 
rina (quem Miracula vulgariter appellamus) fecit. Ad quae 
decoranda, petiit a facrifta fanlti Alban!, ut fibi caps chora- 
les accommodarentur, & obtinuit.” Vitae Abbat. ad calc. 
Hill, Mat. Paris, folio, i63g. p. 56. 
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religions plays, either the reprcfentations of mira- 
cles wrought by holy confelfors, or the fuiferings 
of martyrs." 4 

* “ Lundonia pro fpe&aculis- theatralibus, pro f ludis fce- 
nicis, ludos habet fanftiores, reprs-fentationes miraculorum 
qua: fanfli confeffores operati funt, feu reprefentationes paf- 
lionum, quibus claruit conftantia martyrum.” Defcrtptio 
nobilifjima civitatis Lundoni a. Fitz-Stephen’s very , curious 
defcription of London is a portion of a larger work, entitled 
Vila Jan Si Thom#, Archiefiifccpi b Martyris, i. e. Thomas a 
Becket. It is afcertained to have been written alter the 
murder of Becket in the year 1170. of which Fitz-Stephen 
was an oculai^ witnefs, and while King Henry II. was yet 
living. A modern writer with great probability fuppofes it 
to have been compofed in 1174. the author in one palfage 
mentioning that the church of St. Paul’s was formerly metro- 
political, and that it was thought it would become fo again, 

(hould the citizens return into the ifland.” In 1174 King 
Henry II. and his fons had carried over with them a conlider- 
able number of citizens to France, and many Englilh had in 
that year alfo gone to Ireland. Set Differtation prefixed to 
Fitz-Stephen’s Defcription of London , newly tranjlaled, &c. 
4to. 177*. p. 16. — Near the end of his Deftription is a paf- 
fage which afcertains it to have been written before the year 
11S2. “Lundonia & modernis tcmporibus reges illullres 
magnificofque peperit ; imperatricem Matildam, Hcnricum, 
Tegem lertium, & beatumThomam” [Thomas Becket], Some 
have fuppofed that inftead of lertium we ought to read" 
fecundum , but the text is undoubtedly right; and by lertium, _ 
Fitz-Stephen null have meant Henry, the fecond fon of Henry 
the Second, who was born in London in 1 x 56 - 7 . and being 
heir-apparent, after the death of his elder brother William, 
was crowned king of England in his father’s lifetime, on the 
l 5 th of July, 1170. He was frequently ftyled rexfilius, rex 
juvtnis , and fometimes he and his father were denominated 
Reges Anglia. The young king, who occafionally exercifed 
all the rights and prerogatives of royalty, died in 1182. Had 
he not been living when Fitz-Stephen wrote, he would pro- 
bably have added wiper drfunttum. Neither Henry II. nor 
Henry III. were born in London. See the Differtation above- 
cited, p. 12. 
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Mr. Warton has remarked, that “ in the time of 
Chaucer, Plays of Miracles appear to have been the 
common refort of idle goftips in Lent: 

‘ Therefore made I my vilitations 

* To vigilies and to pvoceflions ; 

. * To preckings eke, and to thife pilgrimages, 

• To plnycs of miracles, and manages,’ * Sec. 

“ And in Pierce Plowman's Creed , a piece per- 
haps prior to Chaucer, a friar Minorite mentions 
thefe Miracles as not leis frequented than market? 
towns and fairs : 

‘ We haunten no taverns, ne hobelcn about, 

‘ At markets and Miracles we meddle us never.’ 

The elegant writer , whole words I have juft 
quoted, has given the following ingenious account 
of the origin of this rude lpccies of dramatick 
entertainment-: 

“ About the eighth century trade was principally 
carried on by means of fairs , which lafted feveral 
days. Charlemagne eftablifhed many great marts 
of this fort in France, as did William the Con- 
queror, and his Norman fucceffors in England. 
The merchants who frequented tlielc fairs in ‘nu- 
merous caravans or companies, employed every art 
to draw the people together. They were therefore 
accompanied by jugglers , minftrcls, and buffoons; 
who were no Ids interefted in giving their attend- 
ance , and exerting all. their fkill on thefe occafions. 
As now but few large towns exifted, no publick 
fpeftacles or popular amufements were eftablifhed; 

f The Wif of Bathes Prologue, v. 6137. Tyr whitt’s edit. 
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• 

and as the fedentary pleafures of domcflick life and 
private fociety ^vere yet. unknown, the fair-time 
was the fcafon- lor diverlion. In proportion as 
tliefc ihews were attended 'and emcotiragcd, they 
bega.n to be fet off with jicw decoratipns and im- 
provcinents : and the arts of buffoonery being ren- 
dered flill more attractive, b'y fcxtending*their circle 
.of exhibition, acquired an importance in the eyes 
of the people. By degrees the clergy obferving 
that the entertainments of dancing, mufick , and 
mimickry, exhibited at thefe pTotra&ed annual 
celebrities , made the people lefs religious , by pro- 
moting idlertcfsand a hove of fellivity, prolcribed 
thefe fports, and excommunicated the performers. 
But finding that no regard was paid to their cen- 
fures, they changed their plan, and determined to 
Jake thefe recreations into their own hands. They 
turned a£lors ; and inltead of profane mummeries , 
prefented ftories^ taken from legends or the Bible. . 
This -yeas the origin of facrcd comedy. The death 
of Saint Catharine , aCied by the monks of faint 
Dcpnis, rivalled the popularity of the profeffed 
players. Mufick was admitted into the churches , 
which ferved as theatres for the representation of 
holy farces. The feflivals among the French, called 
La fete des Foux, dc 1' Ane, and dcs Innoctns , at lengh 
became greater favourites-, as they Certainly were 
more capricious and abfurd, than the interludes of 
the buffoons at the fairi. Thefe are the ideas of a 
judicious/French writer now living, who has in- 
veftigated the hiffory of human manners with great 
comprchenfion and fagacity.” 

“ Voltaire’s theory on this fubjeff is alfo very 
ingenious, and quite new. Religious plays, he 

B 4 # 
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fuppofes , came originally from Conflantinople ; 4 
where the old Grecian flage continued to flourjfli 
in fome degree-, andtljq tragedies of Sophocles and 
Euripid.es were reprefented,, till the fourth century. 
Aboumliat^eriod , Gregory Nazianzen , an arch** 
bifhop-, a poet, and ort£ of the fathers of the church, 
banillred pagan plays frbm the flaga at Conflan- 
tinople, aud introduced ftories from the Old and 
New Tetlarment. As the ancient Greek tragedy 
was a religious ipE&acle, a tranhtion was made on 
the fame plan ; and the choruhes were turoed into 
Chriflian hymni. Gregory wrote many facred 
dramas for this purpofe , which have not furvived 
thole inimitable edmpofitions over which they 
triumphed for d time : one, however, his tragedy 
called Xptrlos or Chrift's Paffton, is Hill ex- 

tant. In the prologue it is faid to be an imitation 
of Euripides, and that this is the firfl time the 
Virgin Mary had been introduced on the flage. » 
I he fafhion of acting fpiritual dramas, in ‘which 
at firfl a due degree of method and decorum was 
preferred , was at Jength adopted from Confltftiti- 
nople by the Italians; who framed, in the depth 
of the dark ages , on this foundation, that barba- 
rous fpecies of theatrical reprefentation called 

6 “ At Conflantinople” as Mr. Wartotl has elfewhere ob- 
ferved, it feems that the flage Rourifhed much, under Jufti- 
nian apd Theodora, about the ^ear 540. for in the Balilical 
codes we have the bath of an a£lrcfs, /tot civ&y^copii^Ttlf rropvstat. 
Tom. VII. p. 682. edit. Fabrot. Grico-Lat. The ancient 
Greek fathers, particularly faint Chryfoftom, artf, full of 
declamation againfl the drama •, and complain, that the 
people heard a comedian with much more pleafure than a 
preacher of the gofpel,” Warton’s Hifiory of Englijh Poetry, 
Vol. I. p. 2 .LA. n. 
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Mysteries , or facrcd comedies, and whfth were 
foon after received in France. This opinion will 
acquire probability , if we confider the early com- 
mercial intercourle betvyeen Italy and Conftanti- 
uroplej and although the Italians, at the time when 
they may be fuppofed to have imported plays of 
this nature, did not underftand theGreek language, 
yet they could underftand, and confequently could 
imitate , what they faufj' 

In defence of^olmkjt’s hypothefis, it may be 
further obferved, that THitfeajl of'Feols , and of the . 
Afs , with other religious farces of that fort, fo 
common in Europe , originated at Goriftantinople.* 
They were inftituted, although perhaps under other 
names,’ in the Greek Church, about the year 990..' 
by Theophylaft, patriarch of Conftantinoplc , pro- 
bably with 4 better defign than is imagined by the 
ccclefiaftical annalifts ; that ofVeaning the minds 
of the people from the pagan ceremonies , by the 
fubftitUtion of chriftian fpe£lacles partaking of the 
fame fpirit of licentioufriefs. — To thofe who are 
accuftomed to contemplate the great piflure of 
human Tollies , which the unpolifhed ages of Europe* 
hold up to our view, it will not appear furpriling, 
that the people who \ ere forbidden to read the 
events of the facredr hiftory in the Bible , in' which 
they were faithfully and beautifully related, fhould 
at the fame time be permitted to fee th#n repre- 
fented on the ftage , difgracecT with the grofleft 
improprieties, corrupted with inventions and ad- 
ditions of the mod ridiculous kind, fullied with 
impurities , and expreffed in the language of the 
loweft farce.” '* 

" On the whole, the Myjleries appear to have 
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originated among the ccclefiaflicks ; and were- mod 
probably firft afted with any degree of ' form by 
the monks. This was certainly the cafe in the 
F.nglifh monafleries. 7 I have already mentioned 
the play of Saint Catharine, performed at Dun-, 
liable Abbey, by the noyiccs in the eleventh cen- 
tury, under the fuperintendance of Geoffrey a 
Parifian ecclefiaflick : and the exhibition of the 
Paffion by the mendicant friers of Coventry and 
other places. Inflances liaye been given of the like 
pra£lice among the French. The only perfons 
who could now read were in the religious focieties; 
and various circumflances, peculiarly arifing from 
their fituation , profeflion, and inflitution , enabled 
the monks to ,bc the foie performers of thefe 
reprefentations.” ' 

“ As learning encreafed, and was more widely 
dilTeminated , from the monafleries, by a natural 
and eafy tranGtion , the practice migrated to fchools 
and univerfities , which were formed on the mo- 
naftick plan, and in many refpeils refembled the 
ccclcGaflical bodiest” 8 

Candlemas-Day , or The Slaughter of the Innocents , 
written by Ihan Parfrc , in i5i2. Mary Magdalene , 

7 “ In fome regulations given by Cardinal Wolfey to the 
monafleries of the Canons regular of St. Auflin, in the year 
i 5 tg. the brothers are forbidden to be lufores aut mimici, 
players or mimicks. But the prohibition means that the 
monks fhould not go Sbroad to cxcrcife tliete arts in a ft-cular 
and mercenary capacity. See Annal. Burtonenfes, p. 4.37.” 

In i 5 Sg. however, an injundion made in the Mexican 
Council was ratified at Rome, to prohibit all clerks from 
playing in the Myfleries, even on Corpus Chrilli day. See 
lliflory of Eng. Poetry f Vol. II. p. 201. 

s Wartou’s Hijlory of Engli/h Poetry, Vol. II. pp. 366 , bjeq. 
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produced in the fame year, 9 and The Prcmijes of 
God, written byjohn Bale, and printed in i538 , 
are curious fpecimens of this early fpecies of 
drama. But the moft ancient as well as moil com- 
plete collection of this kind is, The Chejltr Mvf- 
teries , which were written by Ralph lligden , a 
monkof the Abbey of Chefter, about the year i3a8, * 

9 MSS. Digby, ■ i33. Bib!. Bod!. 

f MSS. Harl. 20l3. &c. “ Exhibited at Chcfter in the 

year i3sf]. at the expenfe of the different trading companies 
of that city. The Fall of Lucifer, by the Tanners. The Crea- 
tion, by the Drapers.* The Deluge, by the Dyers. Abraham, 
Melchijedech, and Lot, by the Barbers. Mof/s, Balak, and 
Balaam, by the Cappers. The Salv Inlien and Nativity, by the 
"Wrightes. The Shepherds feedingtheir Flocks by Night, by the 
Painters and Glaziers. The three Kings, by the Vintners. 
The Oblation of the three Kings, by the Mercers. The killing of 
the Innocents, by the Gcddfmiths. The Purification, by the 
Blackfmiths. The Temptation, by the Butchers. '1 he lajl 
Supper, by the Bakers. The blind Men and Lazarus, by the 
Glovers. Jefus and the Lepers, by the Corvefarys. drift's 
PaJJion , by the Bowyers, Fletchers, and Ironmongers. Defcent 
into Hell, by the Cooks and Innkeepers. The Rcfurrcclion, 
by the Skinners. The Afccnjicn, by the Taylors. TheElettion 
of S. Mathias, fending of the Holy Ghofl, ire, by the Filhmon- 
gers. Anlichrijl, by the Clothiers. Day of Judgement, by the 
YVebflers. The reader will perhaps iiniie at fgme of thefe 
combinations. This is the fubilauce and order of the former 
part of the play. God enters creating the world ; he breathes 
life into Adam, leads him into Paradifc, and opens his fide 
while Beeping. Adam and Eve appear naked, and nota/hamed, 
and the old ferpent enters lamenting his fall. He converfcs 
with Eve. She eats of the forbidden lruit, and gives part 
to Adam. They purpofe, according to the ftage-direclion, 
to make themfelves fubligacula a folds quibus tegamus pudenda. 
Cover their nakednefs with leaves, and. converfe with God. 
God’s curfe. The ferpent exit hiding. They are driven from 
Paradife by four angels and the cherubim with a flaming 
fword. Adam appears digging the ground, and Eve i'pinning. 
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of which a particular account will be found below. 
I am tempted to tranfcribe a few lines from the 
third of thefe pageants The Deluge , as a.fpecimen 
of the ancient Mylleries. 

The firft fcenical direction is, - — “ Et primo in 
aliquo Jupremo loco, five in mibibus,fi fieri polerat, 
loquatur Deus ad J\ r oc, extra ar chain exijlente cum 
tota jamilia fua." Then the Almighty, after ex- 
patiating on the fins of mankind, is made to fay : 

,<t Man that I made I will deftroye, 
it Beaft, worme, and fowle to fley, 
it For one earth the doe me nye, r 
tt The folke that are herone, 
it It harmes me fore hartefully 
ii The malice that doth nowe multiplye, 
it That fore it greeves me inwardlie 
it That ever I made man. 
ct Therefore, Noe, my fervant free, 

«< That righteous man arte, as 1 fee, 

Their children Cain and Abel enter : the former kills his 
brother. Adam’s lamentation. Cain is baniftied,” 8cc. 
Warton’s Hijtory of Engl if h Poetry, Vol. I. p. 243 . 

Mr. Warton obferves in a notein his fecond volume, p. 180. 
that “lfit.be true that thefe Myjlerin were compofed in the 
year i 3 a 8 . and there was fo much duiiculty in obtaining the 
Pope’s permifiion that they might be prefented in Englifh, a 
prefumptive proof arifes, that all our Myjleries before that 
period were in Latin. Thefe plays will therefore have the 
merit of being the firft Englilb interludes.” 

Polydore Virgil mentions in his book de Rerum Invcntorilus, 
Lib. V. c. ii. that the Myftcries were in his time in Englilh. 
“ Solcmus vel more prifeorum fpedacula edere populo, ut 
ludos, venationes, — recitare comcedias, item in templis vitas 
divorum ac martyria repra-fentare, in quibus, ut cuu&is par 
fit voluptas, qui reciiant, vcrnaculam linguam tantum ujurpant." 
The firft three books of Polydore’s work were publifhed in 
I 4 gg. in 1517. at which time he was in England, he added 
five more. 
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it A fhipp foone thou (halt make thee 
• it Of trees drye and lighte. 

44 Litill chambers therein thou make, 
xt And byndinge pytche alfo'thou take. 

Within and without ney thou flake, 

ti To anoynte yt through all thy mlghte,” 8cc. 

After fome dialogue between Noah, Sem, Ham, 
Japhet, and 4-hcir wives, we find the following 
ftage direction: “ Then Noe with all his family 
fhall make a figne as though the wrought uppon 
the fhippe with divers inflruments, and alter that 
God fhall fpeake to Noe: 

at Noe, take thou thy raeanye, 
si And in the fhipp hie that ye be, 

4t For non fo righteous man to me 
4i Is nowe on earth livinge. 

<i Of clean beaftes with the thou take 
«4 Seven and feven, or thou flake, 
it He and fhe, make to make, 

it By live in that thou bring,” &c, 

■** Then Noe fhall go into the arke with all his 
familye , his wife excepte. The arke muft ,be 
boarded round aboute, and uppon the bordes all 
the beaftes and fowles hereafter rehearfed muft be 
painted, that there wordes maye agree with the 
,pi£lures.” 

* * 

ct Sem. Sier, here are lions, libardes, in, 
ti Horfes, mares, oxen and fwyne, 

44 Neates, calves, (heepe and kyne, 

44 Here Ctten thou maye fee,” 8cc. 

After all the beads and fowls have been described, 
Noah thus addrelfes his wife : 

44 Noe. Wife, come in, why flandes thou there.? 
it Thou art ever froward, that dare I fwere. 
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4i Coinr in on Codes liul fe ; tyme it were, 
ii lor fear left that wee drowne.” 

44 Wife. Yea, lir, let up your faile, 

44 And rowe forth with evil haile, 
it For wilhouten anie faile 

44 1 will not oute of this tounc ; 
it Hut I have my goflepes cverich one, 

44 One foote further I will not gone : 

44 They fleal not drown by St.John, 

4 t And l may fave tlier life. 

4i They loved me full well by Chrift : 

4i But thou will let them in thic chill, 

4i Ellis rowe forth, Noe, when thou lift, 

4t And get thee a newe wife." 

At length Sem and his brethren put her on board 
by Lace, and on Noah’s welcoming her, Wel- 
come, wife', into this boate,” file gives him aboxon 
the ear: adding, “ lake thou that for thy note.” 1 
Many licentious pleafantrics, as Mr. Warton has 
oblervcd, were fometiincs introduced in thefe reli- 
gious rcprelcntations. “ This might imperceptibly 
leail the way to fubjecls entirely profane, and to 
comedy ; and perhaps earlier than is imagined. In 
a Mvflery of The Maffacre of the Holy Innocents, 
part of the fubjeft of a facred drama given by tha 
Lngliih fathers at the famous Council of Conflance, 
in the year 1417. a low buffoon of Herod’s court 
is introduced,’ defiring of his lord to be dubbed a. 
knight, that he might be properly qualified to £ 0 
on the adventure of killing tixe mothers of the chil- 
dren of Bethlehem. This tragical bufinefs is treated 

* It is obviuus that the trauferiber of thefe ancient Mys- 
teries, which appear to have been written in l 3 a 8 . repte- 
fents them as they were exhibited at Chefter in 1600. and 
that he has not adhered tu the original orthography, 

J MSS. Digby, 104. Bibt. Bodl. 
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with the moft ridiculous levity. Tlie good women 
of Bethlehem attack pur knight-errant with their 
fpiuning- wheels, break his. head with their diftaffs, 
abufe him as a coward and a difgrace to chivalry, 
and fend him to Ilerod as a recreant champion with 

much ignominy. — It is certain that our anceftors 

intended no fort of irjxpiety by thefe monftrous and 
unnatural mixtures. Neither the writers nor the 
fpe&atojs few the impropriety, nor paid a feparate 
attention to the comick and the ferious part of thefe 
motley feeues ; at leaftthey were perfuaded that the 
folcmrtity of the fufy’etl covered or exenfed all in- 
congruities. T^eydiad no juft-idea of decorum, 
confequently 'but little fenfe of the ridiculous:' 
what appears to us to be the higheft burlefqQe, on 
them would have made' no fort of impreflion. W e 
mull npt wonder ar this, in an age when courage, 
devotion, and ignorance, compoled the character 
of European manners ; when the knight going to 
a tornament, hrft invoked his God, {hen his mif- 
trefs, and aftcrwdrds proceeded' with a fafe con- 
fcience and'grcat refolution to qngage his antago- 
nift. In thefe Myfteries I, have foinetimes feen 
grofs and open obfcenitjiejs. In*a play of The Old 
andJ\ r ew Tejlaincnt, Adam arid Jive are both exhi- 
bited on the flage naked,'* and converfing about 
their nakednefs ; this very pertinently introduces 
the next fccne ; in which they have coverings of 
fig-leaves. This extraordinary fpetXacle was hcheld 

4 This kind of prinJutve exhibition was revived in the time 
of King James the Firft, feveral perfons appearing almoll 
rntirely naked an a pafloral exhibited at Oxford before (he 
King and Queen, and the ladies who attended her. It is, 
if 1 recoiled right, deferibed by Winwood. 
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by a numerous alTembly of both fexes with great 
compofure : they had the authority of feripture for 
fuch a reprefentation, and they gave matters juft, 
as they found them in the third chapter of Genejis. 
It would have been abfolute herefy to have departed 
froth tlie facred text in perforating the primitive 
appearance of our firft parents, whom the fpe£la- 
tors fo nearly refembled in trnplicity; and if this 
had not been the cafe.rthe dramatifls were ignorant 
what to reject and \vjiat to retain.” ’ 

• “ 1 rpuft not omit,” adds Mr. Warton,* “ an 
anecdote entirely new, with regard to the mode of 
playing the Myflcries at this period, [the latter part 
•of the fifteenth century,] whi£h*y&t is perhaps of 
much higher antiquity. In the year 1487. while 
Henry the; Seventh kept his refidence at the caftle 
of Winchefter, on occafion of the birth of prince 
Arthur, on a Sunday, during the time of dinner, 
he was entertained with a religious drama called 
Chrijli Defcenfus ad inferos, or Chrifl's Defccnt into 
Hell. It was reprefented by the Pueri Elcemofynarii , 
or choir-boys, of Hyde Abbey, and Sajnt Swithin’s 
Priory, two large monaftcries at Winchefter. This 
is the only proof I have ever feen of choir-boys 
acting in the old MyJltrleS : nor d# 1 rccolleft any 
other inftance of a jroyal dinner, even on a feftival, 

accompanied with this Q>ecies of diverfion. 7 The 
* * 

f Warton’s Hijl:ry of roelry, Vol. I. pp. 245, tfej. 

* Hiftory of Englijh Poetry, Vol. II. p. Bert). 

* “ Except, that on the firft funday of the magnificent 
marriage ofKirig James of Scotland with the princefs Margaret 
of England, daughter of Henry the Seventh, celebrated at 
Edinburgh wjth high fplcndour, * after dyntiar a Moralite 
was played by the faid Mailer lnglyflie and his companions 
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ftory of this interlude, in which the chief chara&ers 
were Chrift, Adam, Eve, Abraham, and John the 
Baptift, was not uncommon in the ancient religious 
drama, and I believe made a part of what is called 
the Ludus. Paschalis, or Enjlcr Play. It occurs 
in the Coventry Plays a£led on Corpus Chriftiday, 1 

in the prefened of the kyng and qweene\’ On one of the 
preceding days, 1 after foupper the kynge and qweene beynge 
togader in hyr grett chamber, John lnglyflt and hys compa- 
nions pjayd,' This was in the year i5o3. Apud Leland; 
Col. ill. p. 3oo.. Append, edit. 1770 .’ 

5 See an account of the Coventry Plays in Stevens’s Mo- 
naflicon, Vol. I. p. s38. “ Sis W. Dugdale, fpeaking of 

the Gray-friars or Francifcans at Coventry, fays, before the 
fuppreiTion of monafterie* this city was very famous for the 
pageants that were played therein upon Corpus-Chrifti day; 
which pageants being afled with mighty date and reverence 
by the friers cf this houfe, had theatres for the feveral feepes, 
very large and high, placed upop wheeles, and drawn to all 
the eminent parts of the city, for the better advantage of 
the fpe&ators. — An ancient manufeript of the fame is now 
to be feen in the Cottoliian Library, fub. effig. Vefp. D. 8 . 
Sir William cites this manufeript by the title of Ludus 
Covcntrix ; but in the printed catalogue of that library, p, Il3. 
it is named thus : A collection of plays in old Englifh metre ; 
h. e. DramiHa Jacra, in quibus exhibeniur hiftoria Vcleris is N. 
Tcjiamenti, inlrodultis, quafi in feenam perjonis illic memoraliij 
quasjccum invicem colloquenles pro ingenio jingit poela. Videniur 
dim coram populo. Jive ad injiruendum, five ad plactndum , a fra- 
iribus mendicantibus reprtfentata. It appears by the latter end 
of the prologue, that thefe plays or interludes were not only 
played at Coventry, but in other towns and places upon 
occaGon. And poflibly this may;b« , the fame play which 
Stow tells us was played in the reign of Henry IV. which 
Jailed for eight days. The book feems by the charafler and 
language to be at leaft 3oo years old. It begins with a gene-* 
ral prologue, giving the arguments- of forty pageants orgefti- 
culations, (which were as fo many feveral ails or feenes,) 
reprefenting all the hiftories of both teflaments, Grom the 
creation to the chufng of St. Ma4hias to be an apoAIe< Tb« 

t c 
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and in the Whitfun-plays at Chefter, where it is 
called the Harrowing ok Hell. The reprefenta- 

ftorics of the New Teflament are more largely expreffed, viz. 
The Annunciation, Nativity, ViGtation ; hut mere especially 
all matters relating to the Pailion veiy particularly, the Rc- 
furrefl-ion, Afcenlion, the choice of St. Malhtas : after which 
is alfo reprcfcntecT the AlTumption, and laft Judgement. Alt 
thefe things were treated of in a very homely ltyle, as we 
now think, infinitely below the dignity of the fubjefl : But 
it- fee ins the gufl of that age was not nice and delicate in 
tlnfc matters ; the plain and incurious judgement of our an- 
cellors, being prepared with favour, and taking every thm 
by the right and eafieft handle : For example, in the feen 
relating to the Vifitation : . 

Maria. But hufband of on thyrlg pray you molt mekelcy, 

. I have knowing that our cofyn Elisabeth with childe it, 

* That it pleafe yow to go, to her haflyly, 

* If ought we myth.coiffort her, it wer to me blys. 

4 Jnfeph. A Gods fake, is fhe’with child, fchc ?■ 

‘ Than will her hufband Zachary be mtry. 

4 i n Montana they dwelle, fer hence, -fo mory the, 

4 i n the city of Juda, l know it verily ; 

4 i t ; s hence, I trowe, myles two a fifty ; 

4 YVe ar like to be wery or we come at the fame. 

4 i wo le with a good will, blcflyd wy If Mary ; 

* Now go we forth then in Godtiys name,’ See. 

A little before the refurreclipi). 

« Nunc iormient mililes, is veniet anima Ckrijli de inferno, cum 
Adam 8 c Eva, Abraham, John Baptilf, is aiiis. 

4 Anima Chrifli. Come forth, Adam, and Eve with the, 

4 And all my fryndes that herein be, 

4 in paradys come forth with me 
* In blyffe for to dwelle. 

4 The fende of hell that is yowr foo, 

4 n e (hall be wrappyd and wouudyn in woo : 

* Fro wo to welth now (hall ye go, 

‘ W'ithroyrth ever rnor to mtlle. 

4 Adam. 1 thank the, Lord, of thy gfete gTace, 

* That now is forgiven my gret trefpace, 

4 Mow lhall we dwellyU in blyfsfull place,’ See. 
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tion is, Clirifl entering, hell triumphantly, deliver- 
ing our fir ft parents, and the noil facred cha- 
racters of the old and new teftaments, from the 
dominion of Satan , and conveying them into 
paradife. — The compofers of the Myfleries did not 
think the plain and probable eyents of the new 
teftament fufliciently marvellous for an audience 
who wanted only to be furprifed. They frequently 
fclecled their materials from books which had • 
more of the air of romance. The fubjeft o£ the 
Myfleries juft mentioned was borrowed from the ' 
PJtudo-Evangdium, or the fabulous Gufpd, aferibed 
toNicodemus: a book, which together with the, 
numerous apocryphal narratives, containing infinite 
innovations of the evangelical hiftory, and forged 
at Conftantinople by the early writers of the Greek 
church, gave birth to an endlefs variety of legends 
concerning the life of Chrift and his apoftles ; and 
which, in the barbarous ages, was better efleemcd 
than the genuine gofpel, on account of its impro- 
babilities and abfurdities.” 

“ But whatfoever was the fource of thefe exhi- 
bitions, they were thought to contribute fo much 
to the information and inftru£lion of the people on 

“ The laft feene or pageant, Which reprefents the day »£ 
Judgement, begins thus : 

‘ Michael. Surgite , Ail men aryfe, 

‘ Vtnite ad Judicium ; r 

‘ For now is fet the High Juftice, 

* And hath atlignyd the day of dome? 

‘ Kepe you redyly to this- grett affyfe,'.} 

* Both gret and frnail, all and fum, 

* 'And of your anfwer you now advife, 

* What you fhall fay when that yow com," &c. 

mforiaHiJirionie », 8vo. 1699. pp. l 5 . 17, l8, 
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the mod important fubjefls of religion, that one of 
the popes granted a pardon of one thoufand days 
to every perlon who reforted peaceably to tire plays 
performed in the Whitfun week at Chefler, begin- 
ning with the creation, and ending.with the general 
judgement; and this indulgence was fcconded by 
the bifliop of the diocefe, who granted forty days 
of pardon : the pope at the fame time denouncing 
the fentence of damnation on all thofe incorrigible 
finners who prefumed to interrupt the due celebra- 
tion of thefe pious fports.* It is certain that they 
had their ufe, not only in teaching the great truths 
of feripture to men who could not read the Bible, 
but in abolifhing the barbarous attachment* to mi- 
litary games, and the bloody contentions of the 
tornament, which had fo long prevailed as the 
foie fpccies of popular amufement. Rude and even 
ridiculous as they were, they foftened the manners 
of the people, by diverting the public attention to 
fpeflacles in which the mind was concerned, and 
by creating a regard for other arts than thofe of 
bodily ftrength and favage valour.” 

I may add, that thele reprefentations were fo far 
from being confidered as indecent or profane, that 
even a fupreme pontiff, Pope Pius the Second, 
about the year 1416. coinpofcd and caufed to be 
ailed before him on Corpus Chrifli day, a Myflery, 
in which was reprefented the court of the king of 
heaven , 9 

Thefe religious dramas were ufually reprefented 
on holy feftivals in or near churches. “ In feveral 

s MSS. Harl.'si24. soi 3. 

9 HiJIrioteaJlix, 4 * 0 * r633. p. US. 
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of our old fcriptural plays," fays Mr. Warton, 
“ we fee fome of the lcenes dire&ed to be repre- 
fented cum cantu organis, a common rubrick in a 
roifTal. That is, becaufe they were performed in 
a church where the choir affifted. There is a curious 
palfage in Lambarde’s Topographical Dictionary, 1 
written about the year i5jo. much to our purpofc, 
which I am therefore tempted to tranfcribe. •* In 
the dayes of ceremonial religion, they ufed at 
Wytney ( in Oxfordfhire) to fet fourthe yearly in 
maner of a fhew or interlude, the refurreftion of 
our Lord, See. For the which puipofes, and the 
more lyvely heareby to exhibite to the eye the hole 
aftion of the refurreClion, the prieftes garnifhed 
out certain fmall puppettes, reprefenting the per- 
ions of Chrift, the Watchman, Marie, and others; 
amongeft the which, one bore the parte of a waking 
watchman, wl\o efpiinge Chrifte to arrife, made a 
continuall noyce, like to the found that is caufed 
by the metynge of two flickes, and' was therefore 
commonly called Jack Snackcr of Wytney. The 
like toye 1 myfelf, beinge then a childe, once faw 
jn Powles church, at London, at a feaft of Whit- 
funtyde ; wheare the comyngc downe of the Holy 
Ghoftwasfet forthe by a white pigeon, that was 
let to fly out of a hole that yet is to be fene in the 
mydft of the roofe of the great iie, and by a longe 
ceufer* which defeendinge out of die fame place 

1 P. 45 g. edit. 1730. 4 to. 

* This may ferve to explain a very extraordinary pafiage 
in Stowe’s Annales, p. 690. edit j 6 o 5 . “ And on the morrowe 
hee [King Edward the Fourth] went crowned in Paul’s church 
in London, in the honor of God and S. Paule, and there an 
Angcli came downe y and cenjtd him." 
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almofl. to the verie grounde, was fwinged up and 
downc at fuch a lengthe, that it reached with 
thone fwepe, almofl to the weft-gate of the churche, 
and with the other to the quyrc itaircs of the fame ; 
breathinge out over the whole churche and com- 
panie a mofl pleafant perfume of fuch fwete thinges 
as burned therein. With the like dootne-fhews 
they uled cverie where to furnifh fondrye parts 
of theire church fervice, as by their fpetflacles of 
’ the nativitie, paflion, and afeenfton,” 1 See. 

In a preceeding paffage Mr. Warton has men- 
tioned that the finging boys of Hide Abbey and 
St. Swithin’s Priory at Winchefler, performed ai 
Mvflery before King Henry the Seventh in 1487. 
adding, that this is the only inflancc he has met 
with of choir-boys performing in Myfleries; but 
it appears from the accompts of various monaflcries 
that this' was a very ancient practice, probably coeval 
with the carliefl attempts at dramatick reprefenta- 
tions. In tiic year i 3 j 8 . the fcholars, or chorif- 
ters of Saint Paul’s cathedral, prefented a petition 
to King Richard the Second, praying his Majefly 
to prohibit fome ignorant and unexperienced per- 
fons from afting the History of the Old Testa- 
ment, to the great prejudice of the clergy of-the 
church, who had expended confiderable iums for 
a publick prefentation of that play at the enfuing 
Chriflmas. About twelve years afterwards, the 
Parifli Clerks of London, as Stowe informs us, 
performed fpiritual plays at Skinner’s Well for 
three days fucceflively, in the prefence of the King, 
Queen, and nobles of the realm. And in 1409. the 

* Warton’s Hijlory of Engl'fh Poelrj , Vol. I. p. 340. 
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tenth year of King Henry IV. they a£ied at Clerken- 
wcll for eight days fucceflively a play, which “ was 
matter from the creation of the world,” and pro- 
bably concluded with the day of judgement, in the 
prefence of moil of the nobility and gentry of 
England. 4 

We are indebted to Mr. VVarton for fome curious 
circumftances relative to thcfe Miracle-plays, which 
“ appear in a roll of the Churchwardens of Baf- 
fingborne, in Cambridgefliire, which is anaccompt 
of the expence and receptions for ading the play 
of Saint George at Baffingborne, on the feaft of 
Saint Margaret, in the year i5it. They collected 
upwards of four pounds in twenty-feven neigh- 
bouring parifhes lor furnifhing the play. They 
difburfed about two pounds in the rcprefentation. 
Thefe difburfements are to four minflreis, or waits, 
of Cambridge, for three days, vs. vjd. To the 
players, in bread and ale, iijs. ijd. To the game ■» 

4 Probably either the CheP.er or Coventry Myftcrits. “In 
the ignorant ages the Parith-clcrks of London might juftlv be 
eonfidcred as a literary fociely. It was an effential part of 
their profeffion not only to fiug, but to read; an accem- 
plilhment almofl wholly confined to the clergy; and, on 
«lie whole, they feem to come under the charaflex of a 
religious fraternity. They were incorporated into a guild 
or fellowlhip by King Henry the Third about the year 1240. 
under the patronage of faint Nicholas. — Their profelfion,, 
employment, and charafter, naturally dictated to ibis fpiritual 
brotherhood the rcprefentation of plays, cfpccially thofe of 
the fcriptural kind : and their conllant praflice in Qjews, 
procefiions, and vocal mufick, eafily accounts for their a-ddrefs 
in detaining the bed company which England afforded in the 
fourteenth century, at a religious farce, for more than 
one week.” Warton’s Hijlory of Engii/h Pcelry, Vol. XT, 

p. 3 g 6 . 
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ment-man for garnements and propyyts that is, for 
dreffes, decorations, and implements, and for play- 
books, xxs. Tojohn Hobard, brothcrhoodepreejle, ■ 
that is, a prieft of the guild'in the church, for the 
play-hook, ijs. viiid, For the crofte , or field in 
which the play was exhibited, js. For propyrte- 
enaking, or furniture, js. ivd. For fifh and bread* 
and to fetting ,up the ftages, ivd. For painting 
three fanchoms and four tormentors, words which , 

I do not underfland, but perhaps fantoms and 

devils The reft was expended for a feaft 

on the occafion, in which arc recited ‘Four 
chicken for the gentilmen , ivd.’ It appears by 
the manufeript of the Coventry plays, that a tern- • 

; porary fcaffold only was ere&ed for thefe per- 
formances.” * 

’ “ The property-room," as Mr. Warton has obferved, 

“ is yet known at our theatres. " 

The following lift of the properties ufedin a Myftery formed 
on the ftory of Tobit in the Old Tcftament, which wa* 
exhibited in the Broad-gate, Lincoln, in July l 563 . (6 Elir.) L 
appeared in The'Gentlcman's Magazine for June, 1787. - 

“ Lying at Mr. Norton's- houfe in tenure of William Smart. 

“ Firft Hell-mouth, with a nether chap. Item, A prifon, 
with a covering. It. Sarah’s chamber.” 

“ Remaining in St. Swithin’s church. 

“ It- A great Idol. It. A tomb with a covering. It. The 
cyty ofjerufalcm with towers and pinacles. It. The cyty of 
Rages, with towers and pinacles. It. The city of Nineveh. . 

It. The kings palace of Nineveh. It. Old Tobyes boufe. It. 

The ltyngs- palace at Laches. It. A firmament with a firy 
cloud, and a double cloud, in the cujltnly of Thomas Fulbeck, 
Alderman ." 

b Hijlory of Englijh Poetry, Vol. III. p. 3a6. “ Strype, 

under the year i 5 frg. fays, that after a grand feafl at Guildhall, 

* the fame day was a fcaffold fet up in the ball for a play." 

Ann. Ref. 1. 197. edit. 17*5, „ ! \ 
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In the ancient religious plays the Devil was very 
■frequently introduced. He was ufually reprelented 
with horns , a very wide mouth, (by means of a 
malk^ flaring eyes, a large nofe, a red beard, cloven 
feet, and a tail. Hi3 conftant attendant was the 
Vice, (the buffoon of the piece,) whofe principal 
employment was to belabour the Devil with his 
wooden dagger, and to make- him roar for the 
entertainment of the populace. 7 

As the Myjleries dr M.iracle-plays “ frequently 
required the introduction of allegorical characters, 
fuch as Charity, Sin, Death, Hope, Faith, or the 
like , and as the common poetry of the times , 
efpecially among the French, began to deal much 
in allegory, at length plays were formed entirely 
confifling of fuch perfonifications. Thefe were 
called Moralities.' The Miracle-plays or Mys- 
teries were totally deftitute of invention and plan : 
they tamely reptefented ftories, according to the 
letter of the feripture , or the refpeCtive legend. 
But the Moralities indicate dawnings of the 
dramatick art : they contain fome rudiments of a 
plot, and even attempt to delineate characters, and 
^•to paint manners. From hence the gradual tranfi- 
tion to real hiftorical perfonages was natural and 
obvious.” 7 ; ’ " , 

7 •* It was a prttty pan in the old church-pldyes, ” fay* 
Bifhop Harfenct, “ when the nimble Vice would (hip up 
nimbly like a Jack-an-apes into the Devil’s ne’ike, and ride 
the Devil a conrfe , and belabour him with hi* wooden dagger, 
till he made him roar, whereat the people would laugh to 
fee the Devil fo Vicehauutcd. ” Harfenet’s Declaration of 
Popifh Impojlures, &c. 4 to. i6o3. 

* Warton 's Hijlory of Engli/h Poetry, Vol.I. p. 24*« Percy’s 
Reliyucs of Ancient Engli/h Poetry, Vol. I. p. 128 . 
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Dr. Percy in Ins account of the Englifh Stage 
has’ given an Analyfis of two ancient Moralities, 
entitled I very Man, and Luflyjuventus, from which 
a perfect notion of this kind of drama may be 
obtained. Every Man was written in the reign of 
King licnry the Eighth; and Lvjly Juventus in that 
of Kiiig Edward the Sixth. As Dr. Percy’s curious 
and valuable colle&idn of ancient Englifh Poetry 
is in the hands of every fcholar, 1 {hall content 
ntyfelf with merely referring to it. Many other 
Moralities are yet extant, of fome of which I Stall 
give the titles below.’ Of one, which is notViow 
extant, we have a curious account in a book entitled, 
Mount Tabor , or Private Excrcifes of a Penitent 
Sinner, by R. W. [ R. Willis] EJqr. publifhed, in the 
year of his age Anno Domini, lGSg. an extract / 
from which will give the reader a more accurate 
notion of the old Moralities than a long dilferta- 
tion on the fubjeft. 

“ Upon a stage-tlay which i saw when 
X AVAS a child. 

“ In the city of Glonceher the manner is, ( as I 
think it is in other like corporations,) that when 
players of enterludes come to towne , they firft 

’ Magnificence, written by John Skelton ; Impatient Poverty, 
l56o The life and Repentance of Marie Magdalene, 1 5 G 7 . 

The Trial'of Treafurc. 1567. The Nice Wanton, 1 568 . The 
Pifobedient Child , no (late ; The Marriage of Wit and Science , 
l 5 ? 0 . The Interlude of Youth, no date; The longer thou live/I, 
the more Fool thou art, no date; The Interlude if Wealth and 
Health, no date; All for Money, 1 578. The ConJIUI of Con- 
feience, l 58 i. The three Ladies of London , 1 5S4. The three 
Lords of London, l5go. Tom Tyler and his Wife, See. 
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attend the Mayor, toenforme him what noble- 
mans fervants they are, and fo to get licence for 
their publike playing and if the Mayor like the • 
a&ors , or would Ihew refpeft to their lord and 
mailer, he appoints them to play their firft play.- 
before himfelf, and the Aldermen and Common- 
Counfell of the city; and that is called the Mayor's 
play: where every one that will, comes in without 
money, the Mayor giving the players a reward as 
hee thinks fit to jlliew refpcttt unto them. At fuch 
a play, my father tooke me with him, and made 
me Hand bctween’tjis leggs, as he fate upon one of 
the benches, where we law and heard very well. 
The play \vas called The Cradle of Security , 1 wherein 
was perfonated a king or fomc great prince with 
his courtiers of feveral kinds, among which three' 
ladies were in fpecial grace with him ; and they 
keeping him ‘in delights and pleafurcs, drew him 
from his graver counfellors, hearing of fermons, 

* and liltcning to good councell and admonitions, 
that in the end they got him to lye down in a 
cradle upon the ftage , 'where thele three ladies 
joyning in a fweet fong, rocked him afleepe, that 
he fnorted againc ; and in the mean time clofely 
conveyed under the cloaths wherewithall he was 
covered, a vizard, like a fwines fnout, upon his 
face, with three wire chains fattened thereunto, 
the other ctld whereof being holdcn feverally by 
thofe three ladies; who fall to finging againe, 
and then difeovered his face, that the fpe&ators * 
might fee how they had transformed him, going. 

*• The Cradle, of Securilit is mentioned with feveral other 
Moralities, in a play which has not been printed, entitled 
Sir Thomas More. MSS. Harl. 3768. . , s 
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on with their Gnging. Whilft all this was afling; 
there came forth qf another doore at the fartheit 
end of the flage, two old men ; the one in blew, 
with a ferjeant at drmes his mace on his Ihoulder ; 
the other in red, with a drawn fword in his hand, 
and leaning with the other hand upon the others 
ihoulder ; and fo they went along with a foft pace 
round about by the Ikirt of the ftage, till at laft 
they came to the cradle, when all the court was in 
the greatefl jollity; and then the foremoft old man 
with his mace llroke a fearfull blow upon the 
cradle ; wherewith all the courtiers, with the three 
ladies, and the vizard, all vanifhed ; and the de- 
folate prince flatting up bare-faced , and finding 
himleif thus lent for to judgement, made a la? 
mentablc complaint of his miferable cafe, and fo 
was carried away by wicked fpirits. This prince 
did perfonate in the Morall, the wicked of the 
world ; the three ladies, Pride, Covctoufnefs, and 
Luxury; the two old men, the end of the world, 
and the laft judgement. This fight took fuch 
impreffion in me, that when I came towards mans 
eftatc; it was as frefh in my memory, as if I had 
feen it newly afled.” * 

' The writer of this book Appears. to have been 
born in the fame year with our great poet ( 1 564). 
Suppqfing him to have been leven or eight years 
old when he faw this interlude, the exhibition mull 
have been in 1 5 7 1 or 1572. 

I am unable to afcertain when the firft Morality 
appeared, but incline to think not fooner than the 

* Mount Tabor, &c. 8vo. i63g. pg. no. b fcq. With 
this curious extra# 1 was favoured, feveral years ago, by the 
Rev. Mr, Bowie of Idmifton near Salilbury, 
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reign of King Edward the Fourth (1460). The 
pubiick pageants of the reign of King Henry the 
Sixth were uncommonly fpendid ;' J and being then 
firft enlivened by’ the introduction of fpeaking al- 
legorical perfonages properly and charafleriftically 
habited, they naturally led the way to thpfe per- 
fonifications by which Moralities were diftin- 
guilhed from the fimpler religious dramas called 
Myfleries. We mull not however fuppofe, that, 
after Moralities were introduced, Myfteries ceafed 
to be exhibited. We have already feen that a 
Mvftery was reprefen ted before King Henry the 
Seventh at Winchefter in 1487. Sixteen years 
afterwards, on the firft Sunday after the marriage 
of his daughter with King James of Scotland/ a 
Morality was performed. 4 In the early part of the 

5 See Wartou’s Hijlory of Engli/h Potiry , Vol. II. p. 199. 

4 Sir James Ware in his Annales, folio, 1664. after having 
given an account of the Statute, 33 Henry VIII. c. i. by 
which Henry was' declared king of Ireland, and Ireland tnade 
a kingdom, informs us, that the new law was proclaimed in 
St. Patrick’s church, in the prefence of the Lord Deputy 
St. Leger, and a great number of peers, who attended in 
their parliament robes, “ It is needlefs,” he adds, “ to 
mention the feafls, comedies, and fports which followed.” 
“ Epulai. comxdias , & certaniina ludicra, qua: feqnrbantur, 
quid atlinet dicere?” The mention of comedies might lead 
us to fuppofe that our lifter kingdom had gone before us in 
the cultivation of the. drama ; but I find from a MS. in the 
library of Triuity College, Dublin, that what are here called 
comedies, were nothing more than pageants. •“ In the par- 
liament of 1541.” fays the author of the memoir, “wherein 
Henry VIII. was declared king of Ireland, there were prefent 
the earls of Ormond and Defmond, the lord Barry, M’Gilla 
Phasdrig, chieftaine of OlTory, the fon of O’Bryan, M'Carthy 
More, with many Irifh lords ; and on Corpus Chrifti day they 
rode about the ftreeti in their parliament-robes, and the 
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reign of King Henry the Eighth they were perhaps 
performed indifcriminately ; but Myfleries werg 

Nine Worthies was played, and the Mayor bore the mace 
before the deputy on horfcback. 

Two of Bale’s myfleries, God's Promifes, and St.John Bapli/i, 
we have been lately told, were afted by young men at the 
market-crofs in Kilkenny, on a funday, in the year 1 5 5 s . 
See Walker’s Effaj on the Irijk Stage, 410. 1789. and Colled, 
tie Rebus Hiber'. Vol. II. p. 38 S. but there is a flight error in 
the date.' Bale has bimfelf informed us, that he was con- 
fecrated Eifliop, of Ollory, February 2. t 55 a- 3 . (not on the 
25 th of March, as the writer of Bale’s Life in Biographia 
Btitannica ajferts,) and that he foon afterwards went to his 
palace in Kilkenny. Thefe Myfleries were exhibited there 
on the 20th of Augufl, i 553 . the day on which Queen 
Mary was proclaimed, as appears from his own account ; 
“ On the xx daye of Augult was the ladye Marye with 
ns at Kilkennye proclaimed Queen of England, &c. — 
The yooge men in the foreuonc played a tragedye of Gods 
Promifes in the' cld Lawe, at the market- erode, with organc- 
plaiuges and longes, very aptely. In the afternone agayne 
they played a comedic of Sand Johan Bapliflet preacliinges, 
of Chriftcs baptifynge, and of his temptacion in the wilder- 
nefle, to the fmal! contentacion of the preftes and other 
papifles there.” The Vocation of Johan Bale, 8cc. iGtao. no 
date, fign. C. 8. 

The only theatre in Dublin iti the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth wa's a booth (if it may be called a theatre) erefled 
in Hoggiu Green-, now College Green, where Myfleries and 
Moralities were occafionally performed. It is llrange, that 
fo lately as in the year 1600. at a time when many of Shak- 
fpeare's plays had been exhibited in England, and lord 
Montjoy, the intimate friend of his patrons lord Eflex and 
lord Southampton, was Deputy of Ireland, the old play of 
Gorboduck, written in the infancy of the flage, (for this piece 
had been originally prefented in l 56 a. under the name of 
Ferrex and Porrex,) Ihould have been performed at the Caftle 
of Dublin : but fuch is the fail, if we may believe Ciiet- 
wood the prompter, who mentions that old Mr. Afhbury 
had feeu, a bill dated the 7 th *f September, 1601. (queen 
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probably feldom reprefented after the ftatnte 34 
and 35 Henry VIII. c. 1 . which was made, as 
the preamble informs us, with a view that the 
kingdom fhould be purged and cleanfed of all 
religious plays, interludes, rhymes, ballads, gnd fongs, 
which are equally pefliferous and neyfome to the 
commonweal. At this time both Moralities and 
Myfteries were made the vehicle of religious con- 
troverfy ; Bale’s Comedy of the tluree Lows of Nature, 
printed in i53S. (which in fa£l is a Myflery,) 
being a difguifed fatire againft popery ; as the Mo- 
rality of Lujly Juventus was written exprefsly with 
the fame view in the reign of King Edward the 
Sixth. 5 In that of his fucceffor Queen Klary , 

Elizabeth's birth-day)- "■for wax tapers for the play of Gor- 
boduck done at the Cajllc, one and twenty J/.illings and two 
groats." Whether any plays were reptefented in Dublin in 
the reign of James the Eirlt, 1 am unable to afeertain. 
Barnabv Riche, who has given a curious account of Dublin 
in the year 1610. makes no mention of any theatrical ex- 
hibition. In l 635 . when Lord Strafford was Lord Lieu- 
tenant, a theatre, probably under his patronage, was built 
in Wcrbergh-ftreet ; wlyjli, under the conduit of the well- 
known John Ogilby, . Mailer of the Revels in Ireland,, con- 
tinued open till Oilobcr 1641. when it was fhut up by 
• order of the Lords jullices. At this theatre Shirley’s Royal 
Majlcr was originally reprefented in l 63 g. and Burnel’s 
Landgartha iu 1641. In .1G62 Ogllby was reflored to his 
office, and and* theatre Was creeled in Orange-href t, (finco 
called Smock-alley,) part of which fell down iu the year 1671. 
Agrippa, King of Alba, a tragedy trauflated from the French 
of Quinault-, was ailed there before the duke of Ormond, 
in 1675. and* it continued open, I believe, till the death 
of King Charles the Second. The diflurbanccs which fol- 
lowed in Ireland put an end for a time to ail theatrical 
entertainmeuts. . 

* “ This mode of attack” (as Mr. Walton has obftrved) 
“ was feldom returned by the oppolitc party; the catholick 
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Myftcric* were again revived , a$ appendages to 
the papiftical worfhip. “ In the year 1556.’ 1 fays 
Mr. Warton, “ a goodly Jlagc-play of the Pajfion of 
Chrijl was prefen ted at the Grey-friars in London, 
on Corpus-Chrifti day , before the Lord-Mayor, 
the Privy-council, and many great eflates of the 
realm. Strype alfo mentions, under the year 1577 . 
a flage-play at the Grey-frier^ of the Pafiion of 
Chrift, on the day that war was pjoclaimed in, 
London againfl France , and in honour of that 
occafion. On Saint Olave’s day in the fame year, 
the holiday of the church in Silver-flreet which is 
dedicated .to that faint, was kept with great fo- 
lemnity. At eight bf the clock at night, began a 
flagc-play of goodly matter, being the miraculous 
hiftory of the life of that faint, which continued 
four hours, and concluded with many' religious 
fongs.” 6 No Myfleries , l believe, were repre- 
‘fented duiing the reign of Elizabeth, except fuch 
as were occafionally performed by thofe who were 
favourers of the popiih religion, 7 and thofe already 

worfhip founded on fenfible reprefentations afforded a much 
better hold for ridicule, than the" religion of fome of the 
feds of the reformers, which was of a more Ample and 
fpiritual nature." Hijlory of Englijh Poetry, Vol. II. p. 378. n. 
The interlude, however, cal\ed£very Man, which was written 
in defence of the church of Rome, in the reign ofHenry the 
£ighth,»is an exception. It appears alfo from a proclama- 
tion promulgated early in the reign of his fon, of which 
mention will be made hereafter, that the favourers of popery 
about that time had levelled feveral dramatick invectives 
agaiuA Archbilhop Cranmcr, and the dodrines of the re- 
formers. 

4 Ilijiory of Englifh Paltry, Vol. III. p. 3 s 6 . 

7 That Myfleries were occafionally reprefented in the early 
part «f Queen Elizabeth's reign appears from the affertions 
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mentioned, known by the name of the Chefter 
Myfteries, which had been originally compofed in 
1028, were revived in the time of King Henry the 
Eighth; (i 53 - 3 .) and again performed at Chefter in 
the year 1600. The laft Myftery, I believe, ever 
reprefented in England, was that of Chriji's PaJJion, 
in the reign of King James the Firft , which 
Prynne tells us was “ performed at Elie-Houfe in 
Holborne, when Gundomar lay there, on Good- 
friday at night, at which there were thoufands 
prefent.” 8 % 

In France the reprefentation of Myfteries was 
forbid in the year 1548. when the fraternity affo- 
ciated under the name of 77 te Aflers of our Saviour's 
PaJJion , who had received letters patent from King 
Charles the Sixth, in 1402. and.had for near i 5 o 
years exhibited religious plays, built their new 
theatre on the fite of the Duke of Burgundy’s 
houfe; and were authorifed by an arret of parlia- 
ment to a£l, on condition that “ they Ihould meddle 
•with none but profane fubjecls, fuch as are lawful 
and honeft, ^nd not reprefent any facred Myf- 
teries.”’ Reprgfentations founded on holy writ 
continued to be exhibited in Italy till the year 
1660. and the Myftery of Chrijl's Paj/io n was repre* 

of the controverfial writers. “ They play” fays one of 
them, “ and counterfeit the whole Paffion fo trimly, with 
all the feven forrowes of our lady, as though it had been 
nothing elfe but a Ample and plain enterlude, to make boys 
laugh at, and a little to recreate forowful harts.” Beehive 
cflheRomiflieChurchc, i 58 b. p.207. See alfo fupra, p. 34. n. 4. 

* Hijlriomajlix, quarto, 1 633 . p. 117. 11. 

9 Riccoboni’* Auount of the Theatres of Europe, 8 vo. 1 7 4 1 * 
p. 124. 
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fented a Vienna fo lately as the early part of the 
prefent century. 

Having thus occafionaliy mentioned foreign 
theatres, I take this opportunity to obferve, that 
the (laces of France fo lately as in die beginning: 
of Queen Elizabeth’s re'gn were entirely unfur- 
niflted with feenery or any kind of decoration , and 
that the performers at that time remained on the 
ftage the whole time .of the exhibition ; in which 
mode perhaps our Myfleries in England were re- 
prefented. Fortins information we are indebted to 
the elder Scaligej, in whofe Pocticks is the following 
curious paffage: “ JVurtc in Gallia ita.agunt fabulas, 
ut omnia in confpe£lu fint; universus atparai us 
di/pofilii JublimifoiS jedibus. Ptrfona: ip fa nunquam 
difeedunt : qui filcnt pro cbjentibus habentur. At 
enimvero pcrridiculum , i hi fpcCtatorem videre te 
audirc, 8c te videre tcipfurn non audire qua; alius 
coram te de tcloquatur; quafi ibi non fts , ubi es : 
cum taraen maxima poetic vis fit , fufpendere 
aniinos, atque cos facere femper expedrantes. At 
hie tibi novum fit nihil ; ut prius fatietas fubrepat, 
quam obrepat fames. Itaquc rc£ltrobjecit zEfchylo 
Euripides apud Afidophanem in Ranis , quod 
Niobem 8c Achillem in feenam introduxilfet capite 
co-operto; neque nunquam ullum verbum qui fiftt 
loquuti.” * That is , “ At prefent in France [about 

* Jill. Cief. Scaiigeri Poclices Libri Septtm.f olio, 1 56 1 . Lib. I. 
c. xxi. Julius Caifar Scaliger ditd at Agett, iu the province 
of Guienne in trance, on the sill of Oflober, 1 5 53. in. 
ilie 75th year of his age. lie wrote his Pucticks ia that 
town a few years before his death. 

Iticcoboni gives us the fame account in his Hiflory of 
the French Theatre. “ In the reprefentations of the Myfte. 
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tlie year i556] plays are reprefcnted in fuch a 
manner , that nothing is withdrawn from 'the view 
of the fpedtator. The whole apparatus of the 
theatre coufifls of fomc high feats ranged in proper 
order. The perfons of the feene never depart 
during the reprefentation : he who ccafes to fpeak, 
is confidered as if he were no longer on the llage. 
Botin truth it is extremely ridiculous, that the 
fpcCtator Ihould fee* the aifor lillening, and yet he 
liimlelf Ihouid not hear what one of his fellow- 
ataors fays concerning him , though in his own 
prefence and within his hearing: as if he were 
abfent, while he is prefent. It is the great objeft 
of the dramatick poet to keep the mind in a con- 
llant Rate of fufpencc and expectation. But in 
our theatres', there can be no novelty , no furprife : 
infomuch that the fpeCtator is more likely to be 
fatiated with- what he has already feen , than to 
have any appetite for what is to come. Upon this 
ground it was, that Euripides objc&ed to dLfchylus , 
in The Frogs of Arillophanes , for having intro- 
duced Niobe and Achilles as mutes upon the feene, 
with a covering which entirely concealed their 
heads from the fpedtators.” 

Another pra&icc, equally extraordinary, is men- 

ries, the theatre reprefented paradife, hell, heaven, and earth, 
and all at once ; and though the action varied, there was 
no change of the decorations. After an aflor had performed 
his part, he did not go off the llage, but retired to a corner 
of it, and fate there in full view of all the fpeflators." 
Hijlorical and Critical Account of the Tfoalrei of Europe, oiftavo, 
J 7 4 l . p. 1 18. We lhall prtfently fee that at a much later 
period, and long after the Mylleries had, ceafed to be ex- 
hibited. “ though the a£tion changed, there avat no change 
of decoration,” either iu Fr4»ce or England. 

D 2 
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tioned by Bulcnger in his treatife 9n the Grecian- 
and Roman theatres. In his time , fo late as in 
the vtar 1600, all the adors employed in a dra- 
matic!; piece came on the flage in a troop , before 
the play began , and prefented themfelves to the 
fpedators, in order, fays he, to raife the expefta- 
tion of the audience. ” Putem tamen ( quod, hodieque 
Jit) omnes adores aritequam finguli agerent, con- 
fellim Sc in turba in profeenium prodiifle , ut fui 
e^pedlationem commovercnt.” } 1 know not whether 
this was ever pradifed in England. Inftead of 
railing, it fhould feem more likely to reprefs, ex- 
pedation. I fuppofe , however , this writer con- 
ceived the audience would be animated by the 
number of the charaders , and that this difplay 
would operate on the gaping fpedators like fome 
of our modern enormous play-bills ; in which the 
length of the (how fometimes conflit-utes the prin- 
cipal merit of the entertainment. 

Mr. Warton obferves that Moralities were be- 
come fo fafhionable' a fpedacle about the clofe of 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, that John Raflall , 
a learned typographer, brother-in-law toSirThomas 
More, extended its province , which had been hi- 
therto confined either to moral allegory, or to re- 
ligion blended with buffoonery , and conceived a 
defign of making it the vehicle of fcience and phi- 
losophy. With this view he publiflied A new In- 
terlude and a mery, of the nature of the iiij Ele- 
ments, declaring many proper points of philofophy na- 
turall , and dyvers Jlraunge landys , ire. In the cof- 
mographical part of the play, in which the poet 

t Bulengeri de Theatro, 8vo. 1600. Lib. I. p. 60. b. 
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profelfes to treat of dyvers Jlraungc landys, and of 
the new-found landys, the tra£?s of America recently 
difeovered, and the manners of the natives are 
deferibed. The chara&ers are^a Meffenger, who 
fpeaks the prologue, Nature, Humanity, Studious 
Dehre , Senfual Appetite, a Taverner*, Experience, 
and Ignorance .” 4 4 * 

As it is uncertain at what period of time the 
ancient Myfteries ceafed to be reprefented as an 
ordinary fpe&acle for the amufement of the people , 
and Moralities were-fubffituted in their room , it is 
equally difficult to afeertain the precife time when 
the latter gave way to a more legitimate theatrical 
exhibition. We know that Moralities were -ex- 
hibited occajionally during the whole of the reign 
of Oueen Elizabeth , and even in that of her fuc- 
ceffor, long after regular dramas had been pre- 
feoted on the feene; ’ but I fufpect that about the 
year 1570 (the i-Sth year of Queen Elizabeth) this 
fpecies of drama began to lofe much of its at- 
traction, and gave way to fomething that had more 
the appearance of comedy and tragedy. Gammer ' 



4 HiJlorj of EngHJh Poetry, Vol. II. p. 364. “ Dr. Percy 

fuppofes this play to have been written about the year l5lO. 
irom the following lines : 

Within this xx yere 

* Weftwarde he found new landes 

* That we never harde tell of before this.’ 

The Weft-Indies were difeovered by Columbus in 1492 .” 
Ibid. 

* The licence granted in l6o3 to Shakfpeare and his fel- 
low-comedians, authorife? them to play comedies, tragedies, 
hiflories, interludes, morals, paftorals, 8 cc. Sec alfo The 

Guls Hornbookc, 1609. “ if in the middle of his play, 

(bee it paftoral or comedie, morall or tragedie, ) you rife 
with a ihrewd and difeontented face,” 8 cc. 

D 3 
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X Gurlons Needle, which was written by M. Still, 
{afterwards Bifhop ol* Bath and Wells ,) in the 23d. 
year of his age, and atfted at Chrifl’s College, 
Cambridge, in tSl) 6 . is pointed out by the inge- 
nious writer of the trad entitled Hiftoria HtJlrion.ua, 
as the firlt piece “ that looks like a regular co- 
medy;’’ that is , the ficJt play that was neither 
My fiery nor Morality , and in which fome humour 
and diferimination of chara&er may.be found. In 
j56i-2 Thomas Sackville Lord Buckhurft, and 
Thomas Norton, joined in writing the tragedy of 
Ferrex and Forrex, which was exhibited on the 18 th 
of January in that year by the Students of the Inner 
Temple, before Queen biizabeth at Whitehall. 
Neither of thefe pieces appears to have been adled 
cn a publick theatre, nor was there at that time 
any building in London conUructed folely for the 
purpofe of reprefenting plays. Of the latter piece, 
which, as Mr. War top has obferved, is perhaps 
“ the firh fpecimcn in our language of an heroick 
tale written in verfe , and divided into a£h> and 
* ficencs, and cloathed in all the formalities of a 
regular tiagedy,” a corredl analyfis may be found 
in The History of English Poetry , * and the 
play itfelf within thefe few years has been accu- 
rately reprinted. 

It has been juflly remarked by the fame judicious 
writer, that the early pra&icc of performing plays 
in fchools and univeriities greatly contributed to 
the improvement of our drama. “ While the 
people were amufed with Skelton’s Trial of Simony, 
Bale’s God's Promifes, and Chrijl's Dfccnt into Hell, 

f Vol. III. pp. 355. <5 Je<[. 
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the fcholars of the times were compofmg and a£ling 
plays on hiftorical fubjefts , and in imitation of 
Plautus and Terence. Hence ideas of legitimate 
labie mud have been imperceptibly derived to the 
popular and vernacular drama.” * 

In confirmation of what has been fuggefted , it 
may be obferved , that tire principal dramatick 
writers, before Shakfpeare appeared, were fcholars. 
Greene, Lodge, Pecle, Marlowe, Naflic, Lily, and 
Kyd, had all a regular univerfity education. From 
whatever caufe it may have arifen , the dramatick 
poetry about this period certainly affuiped a better , 
though dill an exceptionable , form. The example 
which had been furnifhedby Sackvifte was quickly 
followed, and a great number of tragedies and 
hidoricai plays was produced between the years 
1570 and i 5 go. fome of which arc dill, extant^ 
though by far the greater part is loft. This , I 
apprehend, was the great era of thofe bloody ancl 
bombaftick pieces , which afforded fubfequent wri- 
ters perpetual topieks of ridicule : and during 
the fame period were exhibited many Iiijlories , or 
hiftorical dramas , fojrmed on our Englifh Chro- 
nicles , and reprefenting a ferifes of events fimply 
in the order of time in which they happened. 
Some have luppofcd that Shakfpeare was the firft 
dramatick poet that introduced this fpecies of 
drama ; but this is an undoubted error. I have 
elfewhere obferved that every one of the fubjeels 
on which he conftruftcd his hiftorical plays, ap- . 
pears to have been dramatized, and brought upon 
the feene , before his time . 8 The hiftorical drama 

1 Hi/lory of Engltjh roetry, Vol. II. p. 38 S. 

* See Vol. XV. p. 244. 

D 4 
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is by. an elegant modern writer fnppofed to have 
owed its rife to the publication of The Mirrour for 
Magijlratts , in which many of the moft diftin- 

GofTon in his Plays Confuted in five Actions, printed about 
year l58o. fays, “ In playes either thofe things are 
Lined that never were, as Cupid and PJyche , plaied at Paules; 
[he means, in Paul’s fchool,] — or it a true hijlorie be taken 
in hand, it is made like our fhavelings, longed at the riling 
and falling of the funne.” From the fame writer we learn, 
that many preceding dramatick poets had travelled over the 
ground in which the fubje&s offevcral of Shakfpeare’s other 
plays may be found, 11 1 may boldly fay it, (fays Golfon,) 
bccaufe 1 hav{ feene it, that The Palace of Pleafure, The 
Golden Affe, The' ^Ethiopian Hijlorie, Amadis of Praunce, The 
Round Table, b*wdie comedies in Latin, French, Italian , 
and Spanilh, have beene thoroughly ranfackt to furnilh the 
playe-houfes in London. Signat. D. 5. b. 

Lodge, his antagonid in this controverfy, in his Play of 
Plays and Paftimes, a work which 1 have never feeu, urges 
ns, as Prynne informs us, in defence of plays, that “ they 
dilucidate and well explain many darke obfeure hijlories, 
imprinting them in men’s minds in fuch indelible charac- 
ters that they can hardly be obliterated.” Hifiriomajlix, 
p. 94 0, See alfo Heywood's Apology for ARors, 1612, “Plays 
have made the ignorant more apprehenlive, taught the un- 
learned the knowledge of many famous hijlories ; inftrucled 
fuch as cannot reade, in the difeovery of our F.nglijh Chro- 
nicles : and what man have you now of that weake capa- 
city that cannot difeourfe of any notable thing recorded, 
even from William the Conqueror, nay, from the landing of 
Brute, untill this day, being polled of their true nfe?” — 
In Florio’s dialogues in.Italian and Englilh, printed in l5gi. 
we have the following dialogue : 

“ G. After dinner we will go fee a play. 

“ H. The plaies that they play in England are not right 
comedies. 

“ T. Yet they do nothing elfe but plaie every daye. 

“ H. Yea, but they are neither right comedies, nor right 
tragedies. 

“ G. How would you name them then? » 

“ H. Reprefentations of hijlories, without any decorum,” 
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guilhed characters in Englifli hiflory are intro- 
duced , giving a poetical narrative of their own 
misfortunes. 9 Of this book three editions , with 
various alterations and improvements, were printed 
between 1 563 and 1587. , 

At length (about the year 1 5 g t ) the great lu- 
minary of the dramatick world blared out, and 
our poet produced thofe plays which have now for 
two hundred years been die boalt and admiration 
of his countrymen. 

Our earlieft dramas, as we have feen , were re- 
prefented 'in churches or< near them by eccle- 
fiaflicks : but at a very early period , I believe , we 
had regular and ellablifhed players , who obtained 
a livelihood by their art. So early as in the year 
1378. as has been already noticed, the Gnging-boys 
of St. Paul’s reprefcnted to the King, that they had 
been at a confiderable expence in preparing a flage 
reprefen tation at Chriflmas. Thefe, however, can- 
not properly be called comedians, nor am I able to 
point out the time when the profeflion of a player 
became common and eflablilhed. It has been lup- 
pofed that the licenfe granted by Queen Elizabeth 
to James Burbage and others, in 1574. was the firft 
regular licenle ever granted to comedians in Eng- 
land; but this is a miflake, for Hey wood informs 
us that fimilar licenfes had been granted by her 
father King Henry the Eighth, King Edward the 
Sixth, and Queen Mary. Stowe records, that 
" when King Edward the Fourth would ftiew him- 
felf in Bate to the view of the people, he repaired 
to his palace at St. John’s, where he was accuftomed 

9 Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, Yol. I. p. i66 r 
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to / fee the City Aflor's.']* Inf two books in the 
Reraembrancer’s-office in the Exchequer , contain- 
ing an account of the daily expcnccs of Ring Henry 
the Seventh , are the following articles ; from which 
it appears that at that time players, both French 
andEnglifti, made apart of the appendages of the 
iourt, and were fupported by regal eflablifhment. 

“ Item , to Hampton of Wo rce tier. lor making of 
balades , 20s. Alan, to my ladie the kixrgs moders 
poetc, 66s. 8d. Iltyn , to a Welfli Rytner, in re- 
ward, i 3 s. qd. Item, to my Lord Privie-Seals 

foie, in rew. 10s. Item , to Pachye the foie, fora 
rcw. 6s. 8d. Item, to the foolifh duke of Lan- 
cafter, 3 s. Item, to I)ix the foies mafler, for a 
months wages , 10s. Item, to the Ring ofp'rances 
foie, in ££W. 4I. .Item, to the Frenjhe players, in 
rew. 20s., Item, to the tumbler upon the ropes, 20$. 
Item, for heling of a feke maid, 6s. 8d. [Probably 
the piece of gold given by the Ring in touching 
for the evil.] Item, to my lord princes organ-player, 
for a quarters wages at Michell. 10s. Item, to the 
players of Londen , in reward , 10s. Item , to Mafler 
Barnard, the blind poete , 100s. Item, to a man 
and woman for ftrawberrics, Ss. 4d. Item , to a 
woman for a red rofe , 2 s.” The foregoing extracts 

* Apology for ASlors, 4to. 1612. Signat. E. r. b. “Since 
then,” adds Heywood, “ that houfc by the princes free gift 
hath belonged to the office of the Revels, where our court 
playes have been in late ctayes yearely <ehearfed, perfeded, 
and corrected, before they come to the publike view of the 
prince and the nobility.” This lioufe mult have been chofen 
on account of its neighbourhood to Whitehall, where the 
royal theatre then was. The regular office of the Revels at 
that time was on St. Peter’s Hill, near the Blackfriars’ 
playhoufe. 
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arc from a book of which airaoft every page is 
iigned by the King’s own hand, in the i 3 th year 
ol his reign. The following are taken from a book 
which contains an account of cxpences in the 9th 
year of his reign: “ Item, to Cart for writing of a 
Loke, 6s. Sd.» Item, payd for two playes in the hall, 
26s. Sd. Item, to the kings players for a reward, 
100s. Item , to the king to phty at carries, 100s 
Item, loll to mv lord Morging at buttes, 6s. 8d. 
Item, to H.arry Pyning, the king’s godlon , in re- 
waid, 20s. Item , to the players that begged by 
the way , 6s. 8d.” 

Some of tlicfc arficlcs I have prefervgd as cu- 
rious, though they do not relate to the fubjeft 
immediately before us. This account afeertains, 
that there was then not only a regular troop of 
players in London, but alfo a royal company. 
The intimate knowledge of the Trench language, 
and manners which Henry mull have acquired 
during his long fojourn in foreign courts, (from 
1471 to 14S5.) accounts for the article relative to 
the company of French players. 

In a manufeript in the Cottonian Library in the 
Mufeum , a narrative is given of the fitews and 
ceremonies exhibited s*t Cliriftmas in the fifth year 
of this king’s reign , 1490. 11 This ChriOmafs i law 
no difgyfyngs, and but right few plays; but ther 
was an abbot of mif-rnle , that made muche fport, 
and did right well his office. — On Candell Mafs 
day, the king* the qwen, my ladvc the kings moder, 
with the fubflance of al the lordes temporcll prefent 

1 For thefe extracts I am indebted to Francis Grofe, Efq. 
to whom every admirer of the venerable remains of Englith 
antiquity has the highelt obligations. 
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at the parlement, &c. wenten a proccflTion from the 
chapell into the hall, and foo into Wellmynfter 
Hall: — The kynge was that daye in a riche 
gowne of purple , pitied withe gold , furred wythc 
fabuls. — Atnyght the king, the qwene , and my 
ladye the kyngs moder, came into the Whit hall, 
and ther had a pity." — “ On Ncw-yeeres day at 
nyght, (fays the fame writer , fpcaking of the year 
1 4 S 8 .) ther was a goodly difgyfyng, and alfo this 
Crillmafs ther wgr many and dyvers phycs." * 

A proclamation which was ifl'ued out in the 
year 1^47 by King Edward the Sixth , to prohibit 
for aboufctwo months the exhibition of “ any kind 
of interlude, play, dialogue, or other matter fet forth 
in the form of a play, in the Englilh tongue,” de- 
lcribcs plays as a familiar entertainment, both in 
London, and in the country, ’ and the profeflion of 
an afior as common and eflabliflied. “ Forafmuch 
as a great number of thole that be common players 
of interludes and playes, as well within the city of 
London as elfewhere within the realmc, doe for 
the mod part play fuch interludes as contain 

* Leland. Colled. Vol. IV. Append, pp. 235. 256. 
edit. 1774 . 

r Itinerant companies of adors are probably coeval with 
the firft rife of the Lnglifh dage. King Henry the Seventh’s 
bounty to fome drolling plavers has been mentioned in 
the preceding page. In l556. the fourth year of Queen 
Mary, a remondrance was iflued from the Privy-council to 
the Lord Prelident of the North, dating, “ that certain lewd 
[wicked or didolute] perfons, naming thcmfelves to be the 
fervants of Sir Francis Lake, and wearing his livery or badge 
on their fleeves, have wandered about thefe north parts, 
and reprefeming certain plays and interludes, refleding on 
the queen and her confort, and the formalities of the mafs.” 
Strype’s Memorials, Vol. III. Append. III. p. l85. 
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matter tending to fedition,” 6 &x, By common 
players of interludes here mentioned , I apprehend, 
were meant the players of the city , as contradiftin- 
guiflied from the king’s own fervants. In a ma- 
nufeript which I faw fome years ago, and which 
is now in the library of the Marquis of Lanfdown , 
are fundry charges for the players belonging to 
King Edward the Sixth; but I have not preferved 
the articles. And in the houfeh'old-book of Queen 
Mary, in the Library of the Antiquarian Society , is 
an entry which lhews that file all'o had a theatrical 
eftablifhment : “ Eight players of interludes , each 
66 s. 8 d. — 26 I. i5s. 4 d. ” 

It has already been' mentioned that originally 
plays were performed in churches. ThoughBonner 
bifhop of London iffued a proclamation to the 
clergy of his diocefe in i 5 4 2. prohibiting “ all 
manner of common plays, games, or interludes, 
to be played , fet forth , or declared within their 
churches, chapels,” 8 cc. the praftice feerns to have 
been continued occafionally during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; for the author of The Third Blajl 
of Retrait from Plays and Players complains, in 
i58o. that " the players are permitted to publifh 
their mammetrie in every temple of God, and that 
throughout England; ” 8 cc. and this abule is taken 
notice of in one of the Canons of King James the 
Firft , given foon after his acceffion in the year 
l6o3. Early however in Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
the eftablifhed players of London began to aft in 
. temporary theatres conftru&ed in the yards of 
inns; 7 and about the year t57o. I imagine, one or 

6 Fuller’s Church Hijory, B. VII. p. 3go. 

B “ In procels of time it [playing] became an occupi- 
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two regular playhoufes were created. 8 Both the 
theatre in Blackfriars and that in Whitefriars were 
certainly built before i58o. for we learn from a 
puritanical pamphlet publilhcd in the laft centurv, 
that foon after that year, “ many goodly citizens 
and well difpofed gentiernen of London , confider- 
ing that play-houfes and dicing-houfcs were traps 
fer young gentlemen, and others, and perceiving 
that many inconveniences and great damage would 
eufue upon the long buffering of the fame, — ac- 
quainted lome pious rnngiftrntes therewith , — who 
thereupon made humble luite to O uecne Llizabcth 
and her privy-councell , and obtained leave from 
her majclly to thru ft the players out of the cirtv, 
and to pull down all playhoufes and dicing-houfcs 
within their liberties ; which accordingly was ct~ 
fefied , and the playhoufes in Gracious-fti cet, Bi- 
fhopfgatc-ftreet , that nigh Paul’s , that onTudgate- 
hill, and the White-friers, were quite pulled down 
and lupprefled by the care of tliefe religious fena- 

tioti, and man^ - there were that followed it for a livelihood, 
ar.d, what was worfe, it became the ^ccafion of much fin 
and evil; (treat multitudes of people, efpeciaily youth, in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, reforting to thefe plays : andbeiuc 
commonly afled on fundays and fellivals, the churches were 
forfaken, and the playhoufes thronged. Great inns were tiled 
for this purpofe, which had fecret rhainbers and plaits, 
as well as open llages and galleries.” Strypc’s Additions 
to Stouic's Survey, folio, 1720. \ol. I. p. 247. 

8 “ In playes either thole thinges are fained that never 
were, as Cupid and Pjsche , placed at Paules, [the leliool- 
room of St. Paul’s,] and a great many comedies more at 
the Blackfriers, and in evtry playhonje in London, which for 
brevity fake l over-fkippe ; or," See. Plays confuted in five 
Allions, by Stephen Goffon, no date, but printed about the 
year l 58 o. 
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tors. ” * The theatre in Blackfriars , not being, 
within the liberties of the city of London , cfcaped 
the furv of thefe fanaticks. Elizabeth, however, 
though (lie yielded in this inftance to the frenzy of 
the time, was during the whole couife of her reign 
a favourer of the ftage , and a frequent attendant 
upon plavs. So early as in the year i.’SGg. as we 
learn from another puritanical writer, the children 
of her chapel , who are deferibed as “ her majefly’s 
unfledged rninions,”) “ flaunted it in their hikes 
and fattens ,” and afled plays on profane fubjedts 
in the chapel-royal. * In 1574 fhe granted a licence 
to James Burbage, probably the father of the cele- 
brated tragedian, and four others, fervants to the 
earl ofLeicefler, to exhibit all kinds of flage-plays, 
during plcafure , in any part of England, “ as well 
for the recreation of her loving fubjedls , as for her 
own folace and plcafure when fhe fhould think 
good to fee them; ” ’ and in the year i583. foon 

9 Richard Reulidge’s Morjter lately found out and difeo- 
vered, or the fcourgtygiof Tipplers, 162S. pp. 2, 3 , 4. What 
he calls the theatres In Gracious-ftrect, Bilhopfgate-ftrcet, 
and Ludgatc-hill , were the temporary fcaffolds eretfted at 
the Crofs- Keys Inn in Gracechurch-llreet, the Bull in Bilhops- 
gate-ftrect, and <he Bell-Savage on Ludgate-hill. “ TJiat 
nigh Paul’s,” was St. Paul’s fchool-room, behind the Con- 
vocatiou-houfe. 

* “ Even in her majefties chapel do thefe pretty upftart 
youthes prophanc die Lordcs-day by the lafeivious writhing 
of their tender limbs, and gorgeous decking ofthtir apparell, 
in feigning bawdie fables, gathered from the idolatrous 
heathen Poets,” 8cc. The Children of the Chapel Jlript and 
whipl, l 56 g. fol. xiii. b. Thefe children a&ed frequently 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign at the theatre in Whitefriars* 

5 For the notice of this ancient theatrical licence we are 
indebted to Mr. Steevens. Jt is found among the unpub- 
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after a furious attack had been made on the flage 
by the puritans , twelve of the principal comedians 

lifhed collections of Rymer, which were purchafed by par- 
liament, and are dcpoCted in the Britifh Mufeum. Afcough’s 
Catalogue of Sloaniari and other manuferipts, N° 4625. 

“ Pro Jaeobo Burbage b aliis, de lientia Jpeciali. 

“ Elizabeth by the grace of God, Quene of England, &c. 

To all judices, mayors, fheriffes, baylylles, head condables. 
Under confiables, and all other oure olheers and myniders, 
gretinge. 

“ Know ye, that we of our efpeciall grace, ccrten know- 
ledge, and mere motion, have licenfed and audorifed, and 
by' thefe prefents 'do, lycenfe and auflorife our loving fub- 
jeCles James Burbage, John Pcrkyn, John Lanham, William 
Johnfon,?and Robert Wilfon, fervaunts to our trudie and 
well beloved cofen and counfeyllour the Earle of Leyceder, 
to life, exereyfe and occupie the arte and facultye of playenge 
commedies,' tragedies, enterludes, dage-play'es, andfuch other 
like as they have alredie ufed and (ludied, or hereafter Iball 
ufe and lludic, as well for the recreation of our lovinge 
fubje&es as for our folace and pleafure when we fhall thinke 
good to fee them, as alfo to ufe and occupie all fuche 
indrumeutes as they have alredie praftifed or hereafter {hall 
praflife, for and duringe our pleafure ; and the faid com- 
medies, tragedies, enterludes, and dage-plaies, together with 
their mulickr, to fhew, publiflie, eSerjife and occupie to 
their bed commoditie, during all the terme aforefaid, as 
well within the liberties and freedomes of anye our cities, 
townes, bouroughs, &c. wliatfoever, as without the fame, 
thoroughoute our realme of England. Wyllinge and com- 
maundinge yowe and every of you, as ye tender our pleafure, 
to permit and fuffer them herein withoute anye lettes, hyn- 
deraunce, or moledation, duringe the terme aforefaide, any 
afte, datute, or proclamation or commaundcmcnt heretofore 
made or hereafter to be made notwythdandynge 5 provyded 
that the faide commedies, tragedies, enterludes and dagc- v 
playes be by the Mader of our Revells for the tyme beynge 
before fene and allowed ; and that the fame be notpublidied - 
or fhewen in the tyme of common prayer, or in the tyme 
of greate and common plague in our faide citye of London. 

In wytne* whereof, &c. 
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of that time, at the carnefl requeft of Sir Francis 
Walfmgham , were felefted from the companies 
then fub fitting, under the licence and protection 
of various noblemen , 4 and were fworn her majefty’s 
feivants. ’ -Eight of them had an annnal lirfend of 

, “ Wytncs our felfc at VVeflminfler the loth daye of Maye. 

[ 1 57 4 - J 

“ Per breve de prhiato JIgillo." 

Mr. Stceveus fuppofed that Mr. Dodflcy was inaccurate 
in faying in the preface to his collection of Old Plays, p. S2. 
that “the firft company of pjayers we have any account of 
in hiftory are the children of Paul’s in 1578.” four years 
fubfequent to the above licence. But the figures 1578 in 
that page are merely an error of the prefs for 1378. as may 
be feen by turning to a former page of Mr. Dodfley’s preface, 
to which, in p. as. he himfelf refers. 

4 The fervants of the earls of Derby, Pembroke, and Effex; 
thofe of the LotB Chamberlain; the fervants of the Lord 
Admiral (Nottingham) ; thofe of Lord Strange, Lord Sulfex, 
Lord Worcefter, &c. — By the ftatute 3 g Elia. c. 4. noble- 
men were authorifed to licenfe players to aCl both in town 
and country ; the llatute declaring “ that all common'players 
of interludes xoandering abroad, other than players of inter- 
ludes belonging to anie baron of this realme, or anie other 
honourable perfonage of greater degree, to be authorifed 
to play under the, hand and feale of arms of fuch* baron 
or perfonage, fhau be adjudged and deemed rogues and 
vagabonds.” 

This ff^tute has been frequently- mif-ftated, by Prynne and 
Others, as if it declared all players (except noblemen’s fervants) 
to be rogues and vagabonds ; whereas it was only made 
again ft Jirclling players. 

Long, after the phyhoufes called the Theatre and the 
Curtain liad' been built, and during the whole reign of 
El izabeth, the companies belonging to different noblemen 
4&ed occafionally at the Crofs-Keys in Graceclturch-llreet, 
and other inns, and alfo in the houfes of noblemen at 
weddings and other felltvals. 

5 “ Comedians and ftage-play-ers of former time were very 
jioor and ignorant in refpeCl of thefe of this time ; but 

i E 
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* 

31. 6s. 8d. each. * At that time there were eight 

being now [in 1 583] growne very fltilfull and exquifite aftors 
for all matters, they were entertained into the fervice of 
divers great lords ; out of which companies there were 
twelve 4# the belt chofen, and, at the requed of Sir Francis 
WalGngham, they were fworne the queenes fervants, and 
were allowed wages and liveries as groomes of the chamber: 
and untill this yeare l5S3. the queene had no players. 
Among thefe twelve players were two rare men, viz. Thomas 
Wilfon, for a quicke, delicate, refined, extemporall witt, 
and Richard Tarleton, for a wondrous plentiful! pleafant 
extemporall wit, he was the wonder of his tyme. — He 
lieth buried In Shoreditch church.” “He was fo beloved," 
adds the writer in a note, “ that men ufe his piflnre for 
their fignes.” Stowe’s Chron. publilhed by Howes, fub. ann. 
l583. edit. l6i5. 

The above paragraph was not written by Stowe, not being 
found in the lad edition of his Chronicle publilhed in his 
life-time, 4to. l6o5. and is an interpolation by his conti- 
nuator, Edmund Howes. 

RichardTarleton, as appears by the regitler of St, Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, was buried there, September the third, i5&8. 

The following extra cl from Strype Ihews in how low a date 
the flage was at this time : 

“ Upon the ruin of Paris Garden, [the fall of a fcafloid 
there in January 1 583-4] fuit was made to the. Lords [of 
the Council] to banifh plays wholly in the places near 
London : and letters were obtained of the Lords to banilh 
them ou the Sabbath days. 

“ Upon thefe orders againdthe players, the Queens players 
petitioned the Lords of the Councel, That whereas the time 
of their fervice drew very near, fo that of neceflity they 
mud needs have excrcife to enable them the better for the 
fjme, and alfo for their better keep and relief in their poor 
livings, the feafon of the year being pad to play at any of 
the houfes without the city : Their humble petition was, 
that the Lords would vouchfafc to read a few articles annexed 
to their lupplication, and hi confideration [that] the matter 
contained the very day and date of their living, to grant 
unto them confirmation of the fame, or of as many as fhould 
be to their honours good liking ; and withal, their favour- 
able letters to the Lord Maior, to permit them to exercife 
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companies of comedians, each of which performed 
twice or thrice a week. 7 

King James the Firft appears to have patronized 
the flage with as much warmth as his predeceffor. 
In 1599. while he was yet in Scotland, hefolicited 
Queen Elizabeth (if we may believe a modern 
hiflorian) to fend a company of Englifh comedians 
to Edinburgh ; and very loon after his aeceffion to the 
throne, granted the following licence to the company 
at the Globe , which is found in Rymer’s Fcedera. 

“ Pro Lauhent'o Fletcher 8c Willielmo 
Shakespeare 8c aliis. 

“ A. D. t 6 o 3 . Pat. 

“ 1. Jac. P. 2, m. 4. James by the grace of 
God, 8cc. to all judices , maiors , Ihcrifls , conlla- 
bles, headboroughs, and other our officers and 
loving fubjc&s , greeting. Know you that wee, 
of our fpecial grace, eertaine knowledge, and 
meer motion , have licenfed and authorised , and 
by thefe prefentes doe licence and authorize theife 
our fervaunts, Laurence Fletcher, William Shake- 
speare, Richard, Burbage, Auguftine Phillippes, 

within the city ; and that their letters might contain fome 
orders to thejnfticcs of Middlefcx in their behaff.” Stiype’i 
Additions to Stowe’s Survey , Vol. I. p. 248. 

6 Houfchold-book of Queen Elizabeth in 1584. in the 
Mufeum, MSS. Sloan. 3 194, The conlinuator of Stowe fays,, 
fhe had no players before, (fee n. 5 .) but I fufpedt that he 
is miflaken, for Q^ Mary, and K. Edward the Sixth, both 
had playcts on their eftablilhments. See p. 45. 

7 “ For reckoning with the lealte the gaine that is reaped 
of ei^hl ordinarie places in the citie, (which I know,) by 
playing but once a wreke, (whereas many times thry play 
twice, and fometimes thrice,) it amounteth to two thoufind 
pounds by the year A Sermon preached at Paules Crujjfe, by 
John Stockwood, 1578, 
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John Hemings, Henric Condel , William Sly, 
Robert Armin , Richard Covvlv, and the reft of 
their allociates, freely to ide and exercifc the art 
and faculty of playing comedies, tragedies, hif- 
tories, interludes, morals, paftorals, Itage-plaies, 
and luch like other as thei have alrcadie UudiecL 
or hereafter fhall ufc or fludie, as well for the 
recreation of our loving fubje£ls, as for our folace 
and plcafure when we fliall thincke good to fee 
them, during our pleafure : and the faicl comedies, 
* tragedies, hillorieg, enterludes, morals, paltorals, 
flage-plaies, and fuch like, to fhew and exercifc 
ptrbiiqucly to their bell commoditie , when the 
infection of the plague fhall decreafe, as well 
Within theire none ufuall houfe called the Globe, 
within our county of Surrey, as alfo within anie 
townie-halls cr moutc-hails, or other convenient 
places wiihin the liberties and freedom of any 
other citie, univerlitie, toun, or boroughc what-' 
foever, within our laid realmes and dominions. 
Willing and commanding you and everie of you, 
as you tender our pleafure, not onlie to permit 
and fuffer them herein, without anv -vour letts, 
hindrances, or molellations, during our plcafure, 
but ailo to be aiding or alfiflinge to them if any 
wrong be to them offered, and to allow them fuch 
former curtcfies as hathe been given to men of 
their place and quallitic ; and alfo what further 
favour you fliall flievy to theife our fervaunts for 
our fake, we fliall take kindlie at your handes. In 
witnels whereof, See. 

“ Witnefs our felfe at Wcftminfter, thenyntcenth 
daye of Maye. 

“ Per Breve dc privato figillo." 
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H AVING now, as concifcly as I could, traced 
the hiflory of the Englilli Stage, from its firfl rude 
Hate to the period of its maturity and grcatell 
iplcndor. 1 fhail endeavour to exhibit as accurate 
a delineation of the internal form and economy of 
our ancient theatres, as the di dance at which we 
Hand, and the oblcurity of thefijbjc£t l will pehnit. 

The moll ancient Englilh playhoufes of which 
I have found any account, ate. the playhoufe in 
Blackfriars , that in Whitefriars,* the Theatre, of 

< , f ' 

8 There was a theatre in Whitefriars, before the year ! 58 o. 
See p. 46. A Woman's a Weathercock was performed at the 
private playhoufe in White- friars iti 1612. This theatre 
was, I imagine, either in Salilbury court or the narrow 
firect leadifig into it. Fr'dm ;:n extrail taken by Sir Henry 
Herbert from the office-book of Sir George Euc, his pre- 
deceflor in the office of Matter of the Revels, it appears 
that the theatre in Whitefriars was either rebuilt in 1 6 1 3 . 
or iuteuded to be rebuilt. The> enffy is : “July l 3 . 1 6 ! 3 . 
for a licenfe to erect anew play-houfe in the White-friers, 8cc. 
£. 20.” I doubt however whether this Rheme was then 
carried into execution, becaufc a new playhoufe was ereilcd 
In Saiifbury-court in 1629. That theatre probably was not 
on the Cte of the old theatre in White-friars, for Prynne * 
fpeaks of it as then newly built , hot rc-buili ; and in the 
fame place he mentions the re-building of the Fortune and 
Red Bull theatres. — Had the old theatre in Whitefriars 
been pulled down and re-built, he would have ufed the fame 
language with refpcil to them all. The Rump, a comedy by 
Tathatn, was ailed in 1669. in the theatre in Saiifbury-court 
(that built iu 1629). About the ydar 1670 a new theatre was 
creiled there, (but whether on the Cte of that lafl mentioned 
I cannot afeertain,} known by the name of the Theatre in 
Borfet Gardens, to which the Duke of York’s company under 
the conduit of Sir William D’Avenant’s widow removed 
from Lincoln’s-inn-fields in 1G71. The former playhoufe 
in Saiifbury-court could hardly have fallen into decay in 

E 3 
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which I am unable to afcertain the fituation,* and 
The Curtain , in Shoreditch. 1 The Theatre, Iroin 
its name, was probably the firft building ere£led 
in or near the metropolis purpofely for ftenick 
exhibitions. 

In the time of Sh^kfpeare there were feven prin- 
cipal theatres ; three private houfcS , namely, that ' 

* 

fo fhort a period as forty years ; but I fuppofc was found 
too fmall for the new feenery introduced after the Reftor.tion. 
The Prologue to Wycherley’s Gentleman Dancing Majter, 
printed in 1673. is addreffed “ To the city, newly after the 
removal of the Ltuke’s Company from l.incoln's-lun fields to 
their new theatre near Salifbury-t ourt.” 

Maitland in his plijlory of London, p.g 63 . after mentioning 
Dorfet Stairs,’ adds, “ near to which plate flood the theatre 
or playhoufe, a neat building, having a curious front next 
the Thames, with an open place for the reception of coaches.” 

® It was probably fituated in fnme remote and privileged 
place, being, 1 fuppofe, hinted at in the following pafTage 
of a fermon by John Stockwood, quoted below, and preached 
in iSjS. “ Have we not hoitfes of purpofc built with great 
chatgcs for the maintainatue of thtnt, [the players,] and that 
without the liberties, a* who (ball fay, there, let them fay 
what they will, we will play. 1 know not how I might, with 
the godly-learned especially, mere difeommenri the gorgeous 
-playing-plate ere&ed in the fields, than to term it, as they 
pie fe to have it called, a Theatre," 

* The Theatre and The Curtain are mentioned in “.A Ser- 
mon preached at Paules-Crof» on St. Bartholomew day, being 
the 24th of Auguft, 1578 by John Slot kwood.” and in an 
antient Trcalife againji Idlenefs, vaine Pltiies and Interludes , 
by John Northbrook, bl. 1 . no date, but written apparently 
about the year l 58 o. Stnbbes, in his Antony of Abufes, p. go. 
edit. 1583 . inveighs againft Theatres and Curtaines, which he 
calls Venus' Palaces . Edmund Howes, the continuator of 
Stowe’s Chronicle, fays, (p. 1004.) that before the year 1570. 
he “ neither knew, heard, nor read of any fuch theatres, fet 
ftages, or play-houfes, as have been purpofely built within 
man's memory.” 
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in Blackfriars, that in Whitefriars, and The Cockpit 
or Phoenix ,* in Drury-Lane ; and four that were 
called pubiick theatres ; viz. The Globe on the Bank- 
fide, The Curtain* in Shoreditch, The Red Bull, at 
the upper end of St. John’s-ftreet, and The Fortune 5 

J This theatre hid been originally a Cockpit. It was built 
or re-built not very long before the year 1617. in which 
year we learn from Camden's Annals of King James the 
Firft, it was pulled down by the mob : “ 1617. Marti! 4. 
Theatrum lndionum nuper eredum in Drury-Lane i furente 
multitudine diruitur, & apparatus dilaceratur." I fuppofe it 
wasfometimes called The PhteAix from that fabulous bird being 
its Cgn. It was Ctuated oppofite the Caltle-tavern in Drury- 
Lane, and was handing fome time after the Rehoration. The 
players who performed at this theatre in the time of King 
James the Firll, were called the Queen’s Servants, till the 
death of Queen Anne, in 1619. After her death they were, 
I think, for fome time denominated the Lady Elizabeth’s 
Servants ; and after the Marriage of King Charles the Firh, 
they regained their former title of the Queen’s players. 

4 See Skialclhcia, au old colle&ion of Epigrams, and 
Satires, l6mo. i5q8. v 

s< if my difpofe 

si Perfuade me to a play, I’ll to the Rofe, 
cc Or Curtain, 

The Curtain is mentioned in Heath’s Epigrams, 1610. as 
being then open ; and The Heflor of Germany was performed 
at it by a company of young men in l 6 l 5 . The original 
Cgn hung out at this playkoufe (as Mr. Steevens has ob- 
ferved) was the painting of a curtain hriped. The per- 
formers at this theatre were called The Prince's Servants, till 
the accefhon of King Charles the Firh to the crown. Soon 
after that period it feems to have been ufed only by prize- 
fighters. 

1 The Fortune theatre, according to Maitland, was the 
oldeh theatre in London. It was built or re-built in i 5 gg 
by Edward Alleyn, the player, (who was alfo proprietor 
of the Bear Garden, from i 5 g 4 to 1610.) and coif 5 sol. 
as appears from the following memorandum in his hand- 
writing : 

v E 4 
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» * 

in Whitecrofs-flreet. The lafl two were chiefly 

it What The Fortune coll me, Nov. l 5 gg. 



«« Fir It for the leas to Brew, ■ * - 240. 

it Then for' building the play-hons, - 5'20. 

11 For other privat buildings ol myn owne, l?o. 
it S > that it hath coll me for the leaffe, ^.CsSo.” 



It Wdi a round brick building, and its dimenhons may be 
conjc£liired from the following adverlifement itt The Mercurius 
Polilictts, Tuefday Feb. 14. to Tuclday Feb. 21. 1C61. for the 
prtfcrvatiou of whieh tve are indebted to Mr. Steevens : 
“ The Fortune playhoufe lituite between Whitecrols-flreet 
and Golding-lane, in the par i fh of Saint Giles, Crippleeate, 
with th.c grouud thtreto belonging, is to be left to be built 
upon ; where twenty-three tenements may be ere&ed, with 
gardens ; and a *(lrcet may be cut through for the better 
accommodation of the buildings.” 

The Fortune is fpoken of as a playhoufe of confiderable 
fize, in the prologue to The Roaring Girl, a comedy which 
was a&eT there, and printed in 1611 : 

u A roaring girl, whole notes till now ne’er were, 
ii Shall fill with laughter our vajl theatre." 

See alfo the concluding lines of Shirley’s prologue to The 
■Doubtful Heir , quoted below. 

Howes in his contitination of Stowe’s Chronicle, p. 1004. 
edit. i 63 l. fays, it was burnt down in or about the year 
1617. “ About foure yeares after, [i. e. after the burning 
of the Globe] a layre flrong new-built play-houfe near 
Golden-lane, called the Fortune, by negligence of a caudle 
was cleane burnt to the ground, but fhurtly after re-built 
far fairer.” He is, however, millaken as to the time, for 
it was burnt down in December, 1621. as l learn from a 
letttr in Dr. Birch’s collr&ion in the Mufeum, from Mr. 
John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, dated Dec. l 5 . 
1621. in which is the following paragraph : “ On funday 
night here was a great fire at The Fortune, in Golding-lane, 
the fir ft play-houfe in this town. It was quite burnt downe 
in two hours, and all their apparell and play-books loll, 
whereby thofr poore companions are quite undone. There 
were two other houfes on fire, but with great labour and 
danger were faved.” MSS. Birch, 4173. It docs not appear 
whether this writer, by “ the fujl play-houfe in this town,” 
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frequented by citizens . 6 There were however, but 
fix companies of comedians ; for the playhoufe in 
Blackfiiars, and the Globe, belonged to the fame 
troop. Befide thefe feven theatres, there were for 
fume time on the Bankfide thiee other publick 
theatres; The Swan, The Rofc , 7 and The HopeT but 
The Hope being ufed chiefly as a bear-garden, and 
The, Swan and The Rojc having fallen to decay early 

i % * 

means the firft in point of fiate or dignity, . or the deleft. I 
dottbi much of its being the oldeft, though that is the obvious 
meaning ot the words, and though Maitland lias aflerted it: 
betaufc L have no-t'found ii mentioned in any of the traifts 
relative to the ftage, writteu in the middle of Elizabeth's 
reign. 

Prynne fays that the Fortune on its re-bnilding was enlarged. 
Epifile .Dedicat. to Hijlriomaftix, 410. 1 63 3 . 

Before this theatre there was either a pidluresbr ftatue of 
Fortune. See The Englijh Traveller, by Heywoodt, l 633 . 

“ I’le rather (land lu re, 

u Like a ftatue in thg fore-front of your houfe 
44 For ever; like the picture of dame Fortune 
(( Before the Fortune play-houfe.” 

* Wright is Hijloria Hi/lrioni'ca, S’vo. 1699. p. 5 . 

7 The Swan and the Rofe are mentioned by Taylor the 
water-poet, but in 1 6 1 3 they were (h it up. See his Works, 
p. 17 I. edit. 1 63 3 . The latter had been built before i 5 gS. 
See p. 55 . n. 4. After the year 1620. as appears from Sir 
He nry Herbert’s office-book, they were ufed occafionally for 
the exhibition o( prize-fighters. 

- 8 Ben Jonfon’s Bartholomew -Fair was performed at this 
theatre in 1614. He docs not give a very favourable defeription 
of it: — “ Though the fair be not kept in the fame region 
that fome here perlTaps would have it, yet tltiulf that the 
author hath therein obferved a fpecial decorum, the place 
being as dirty as Smithjield, and as (finking every whit.” — 
InduSlion to Bartholomew Fair, 

It appears from an old pamphlet entitled Holland's I.eagucr, 
printed in quarto in l 632 . that The Hope was occafionally ufed 
as a bear-garden, and that The Swan was then fallen into decay. 
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in King'Jamcs’s reign, they ought not to be enume- 
rated with the other regular theatres. 

All the cUablilhed theatres that were open in 
i5gS. were either without the city of London or 
its liberties. ’ . 

It appears from the office-book 1 of Sir Henry 

9 Sunt porro Londini, extra urbem; theatra aliquot, in 
quibus liiflrioncs Angli commdias & trageedias Gngulis fere 
diebus, in magna hominumfrequentiaagunt; quas variis etiam 
faltationibus, fuavilfima adhibita mulica, magno cum populi 
applaufu finiri i’olent.” Hcntzneri Itiiierarium , 4to. 1398, 
p. l 32 . 

* for the ufe of this very curious and valuable manufeript 
I am indebted to Francis Ingram, of Ribbisford near Bewdlcy 
in Worcefterffiire, Efq. Deputy Remembrancer in the Court 
of Exchequer. It has lately been found in the fame old chefl, 
which contained the manufeript Memoirs of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, from which Mr. Walpole about twenty years ago 
printed the Life of that nobleman, who was elder brother to 
Sir Henry Herbert. 

The firft Maher of the Revels in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth was Thomas Benger, whofe patent paffed the great feal 
Jan. 18. i 56 o-l. It is printed in Rymer’s Fxdcra. His 
fucceflor, Edmund Tilney, obtained a grant of this office 
(the reverfion of which John Lily, the dramatick poet, had 
long in vain folicited,) on the 24th of July, 1579. (as appears 
from a book of patents in the Pclls-office,) and continued in 
polfelfion of it during the remainder of her reign, and till 
Oflober 1610. about which time he died. This office for 
near fifty years appears to have been confidered as fo de- 
finable a place, that it was conflantly fought for during the 
life of the pofTefTor, and granted in reverfion. King James 
on the a 3 d of June, l 6 o 3 . made a revcrGonary grant of it 
to Sir George Buc, (then George Bud, Efq.) to take place 
whenever it (hould become vacant by the death, religna- 
tion, forfeiture, or furrendcr, of the then poffetfor Edmund 
Tilney; who, if I miflzke not, was Sir George Buc’s maternal 
uncle. Mr. Tilney, as I have already mentioned, did not 
die till the end of the year 1610. and {hould feem to have 
executed the duties of the office to the laft ; for his^ executor. 
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Herbert, Mailer of the Revels to King James the 
Tirll, and the two fucceeding kings, that very foon 

as I learn from one of the E>itus book* in the Exchequer, 
reieived in the- year 1611. iso!. 18^. 3 d. due to Mr. Tilney 
on the laft day of the preceding Oflober, for one year’s ex- 
penres of office. In the edition of Camden’s Britannia , printed 
in folio in 1607. Sir George Buc is called Maflcr of the 
Kcvels, I fuppofe from his having obtained the reverfion of 
that place: for from what 1 have already dated he could . 
not have been then in poffeflion of it. April 3 . 161s. Sir ' 
John Aftley, one of the gentlemen of the privy-chamber, 
obtained a rcveifiouary grant of this office, to take place 
on the death, 8cc. of Sir George Hue, as Ecn Jonfon, the 
poet, obtained a fimilar grant, Oflober 5 1621. to take 
place on the death, 8c c. of Sir John Aftley and Six 
Ge< rge Buc. 

Sir George Buc came into poffeflion of the office about 
November 1610. and held it till the end of the year 1621. 
when, in confeqnence of ill health, he reCgncd it to King 
James, end Sir John Aftley fuccecded him. How Sir Henry 
Herbert got poffeflion of this office originally I am unable 
to afeertain ■, but I imagine Sir John Aftley for a valuable 
confidrration appointed him his deputy, in Auguft 1 6 -2 3 . at 
which time, to ufe Sir Henry’s own words, he “ was received 
as Matter of the Revels by his Majefty at Wilton ; " and in 
the warrant-books ot Philip Earl of Pembioke, now in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office, containing warrauts, orders. See, 
between the years l 625 and 1642. he is conftantly fly led 
Matter of the Revels, if Sir John Aftley had formally re- 
figned or furrendered his office, Ben Jonfon, in confequence 
of the grant obtained in the year 1621. mull have fucceeded 
to it; but he never derived any emolument from that grant, 
for Sir John Aftley, as 1 find from the probate of his will, 
in the prerogative office, fin which it is obfcrvable that he 
calls himfelf Majler of the Revels, though both the duties and 
emoluments of the office were then exert ifed and enjoyed 
by another,) did not die till January i63g-40. above two 
years after the poet’s death. To m.ke his title ftill more 
fecure. Sir Henry Herbert, in conjunction with Simon Thel- 
wall, Efiq. Auguft 2*. 1629. obtained a reverGonary grant 
•f this much fought-for office, to take place on the death. 
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after our poet’s death, in the year 1622. there were 
hut five principal companies of comedians in Lon- 

ftirrender, See. of Sir John Aftley and Benjamin Jonfon. 
Sir Henry Held the office for fifty years, though during the 
ufurpatiou he could not cxercife the funftions nor enjoy 
the emoluments of it. 

Sir George Buc wrote an exprefs treatife as he has himfelf 
told us, on the ftage^nd on revels, which is unfortunately 
loft. Previous to life exhibition ol every play, it was 
licenfed by the Mailer 'of the Revels, who had an eftab- 
ljfhed fee on the occsGon. If ever therefore the Office- 
books of Mr. Tilricy and Sir George Buc (hall be found, 
they will afeertain precifely the chronological order of all 
the plays written by Shakfpeare-; and either confirm or 
overturn a- fyftem in forming which I have taken forae 
pains. Having however found many of my conjeftures con- 
firmed by Sir Henry Herbert’s mauufnipt, 1 have no reafon 
to augur ill concerning the event, ffiould the regifiers of 
bis predeceftnrs ever be difeovered. 

The regular ftlary of this office was but ten pounds a 
year ; but, by fees and other perquifttes, the emoluments 
ol Sir George Buc in the firll year he came into poflrflion 
ofit, amounted to near lool. The office afterwards became 
much more valuable. 

Having mentioned this gentleman, I take this opportunity 
of correfling an error into which Anthony Wood has fallen, 
and which has been implicitly adopted in the new elation, 
of biographia Britdnnica, and many other books. The error 
I allude to, is, that this Sir George Buc, who was knighted 
at Whitehall by King James the day before his coronation, 
July 23 . l 6 o 3 . was the author of the celebrated Hi/lory of 
King Richard the Third; which was written above twenty years 
after his death, by GSorge Buck, Efj. who was-, I fnppofe, 
his foil. The precifr time of the father's death, 1 have 
not l)een able to afeertain, there being no will of his in 
the prerogative office -, but I have reafon to believe that it 
happened foon after the year 1622. He certainly died before 
Auguft 1629. 

The Office-book of Sir Henry Herbert contains an account 
of almoft every piece exhibited at any bf the theatres from 
Auguft l623. to the commencement of the rebellion in 1641. 
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don; die King’s Servants, who performed at the 
Globe and in Blaekfriars; the Prince’s Servants, 
who performed then at the Curtain ; the Pal (grave’s 
Servants, 3 who had pofleffion of the Fortune; the 
players of the Revels, who a&ed at the Red Bull; 4 
and the I ady Elizabeth’s Servants, or, as they arc 
fometimes denominated, the Queen of Bohemia’s 
players, who performed at the Cockpit in Drury- 
Lane. ’ 

When Prynne publifhedhis Hijlriomajlix, (i 633.) 
there were fix playhoufes open ; the theatre in 

and many curious anecdotes relative to them, fome of which 
I {hall prefently have occafion to quote. This valuable 
mauufeript having tain for a confiderable time in a damp 
place, is unfortunately damaged, and in a very mouldering 
condition, however, no material part of it appears to have 
perifhed. 

1 cannot conclude this long note without acknowledging 
the obliging attention of W. E. Roberts, Efq. Deputy Clerk 
of the Pells, which facilitated every fearcli l wifhed to make . 
in his office, and enabled me to afeertain fome of the fads 
above hated. 

3 “ 1622. The Palfgrave’s fervants. Frank Grace, Charles 

Maffy, Richard Price, Richard Fowler, Kane, Curtys 

Grevill.” Mb. Herbert. Three other names have perilhed. 
Of thefe one muh have been that of Richard Gunnel, who 
was then the manager of the Fortune theatre ; and another, 
that of William Cartwright, who was of the fame company. 

* “ The names of the chiefe players at the Red Bull, called 
the players of the Revells. Robert Lee, Richard Perkings, 
Ellis Woorth, Thomas Bade, John Blany, John Cumber, 
William Robbins.” Ibidem. 

5 “'1 he cheife ofthem at the Phoenix. ChriftopheTBeefton, 
Jofeplt More, Eliard Swanfon, Andrew Cane, Curtis Gre- 
vill, William Shurlock, Anthony Turner.” Ibidem. Eliard 
Swanflon in 1642 joined the company at Blackfriars. 

That part of. the leaf which contained the lift of the king’s 
fervants, and the performers at the Curtain , is mouldered 
away. 
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Blackfriars ; the Globe ; the Fortune; the Red 
Bull ; the Cockpit or Phoenix, and a theatre in 
Salifbury-couit, White-friars. 4 

All the plays of Sbakfpeare appear to have been 
performed either at The Globe, or the theatre in 
Blackfiiais. 1 fhall therefore confine my inquiries 
principally to thofetvvo. 1 hey belonged, as 1 have 
already oblerved, to die fame company of come- 
dians, namely his majclly’s fervants, which tide 
they obtained alter a licence had been granted to 
them by King James in iGo3. having before that 
time, 1 apprehend, been called the fervants of the 
Lord Chamberlain. Like the other feivants of 
the houfeliold, the performers enrolled into this 
company were fworn into office, and each of them 
was allowed four yards of baftard fcarlet for a cloak, 
and a quarter of a yard of velvet for the cape, 
every fecdnd year. 7 

6 It lias been repeated again and again that Prvnhe enu- 
merates feventeen playhoufes iu London in his time ; but 
this is a millakc ; he exprefsly lays that there were only 
lix, (fee his Epillle Dedicatory,) and the office-book of Sir 
Henry Herbert confirms his aflertion. 

Mr. Dodlley and others have fallen into this mifbke of 
fuppoling there were feventcen play-houfis open at one time 
in London ; into which they were led by the continuator of 
Stowe, who mentions that bttwetn l 570 .mil i63o feventecn 
playhoufes were built, in which numbtr however he includes 
five Inns turned into playhoufes, and St. Paul’s finging- 
fchool. He does not fay that they were all open at the 
fame time. — A late writer carries the m.itttr itill further, 
and affierts that it appears from Rymer’s MSS. in the Mu- 
fvum that there were twenty-three playhoufes at one time 
open in London ! 

7 “ Thefc are to fignify unto your lordlhip his majefltes 
pleafure, that you caufe to be delivtred ut.ro his majellies 
players whole names follow, via. John Hemmings, John 
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The theatre in Blackfriars was fitnated near the 
prefent Apothecaries-hall, in the neighbourhood 
of which there is yet Playhoufc-yard, not far from 
which the theatre probably flood. It was, as has 
been mentioned, a private .houfe; but what were 
the diflinguifhing marks of a private playhonfe, it 
is riot eafy to afcertain. We know only that it 
was fmaller 8 than thofe which were called publick 
theatres ; and that in the private theatres plays were 
ufually prefented by candle-light.’ 

In this theatre, which was a very ancient one, 
the Children oftheRevels occafionallyperformed.* 
%**’*•: ' 

Lowen, Jofeph Taylor, Richard Robinfon, John Shank, 
Robert Benlield, Richard Sharp, Eliard Swanfon, Thomas 
Pollard, Anthony Smith, Thomas Hobbes, William Pen, 
George Vernon, and James Horne, to each of them the 
fcveral allowance of foure yardes of baftarde fcarlet for a 
cloake, and a quarter of a yarde of crimfon velvet for the 
capes, it being the ufual allowance graunted unto them by 
It Is majeflv every fecond yearc, and due at Eafler laft paft. 
For the doing whereof theis (hall be your warrant. May 
6th. i6sg.” JilS. in the Lord Chamberlain's Ojjice, 

8 Wright, in his Flift. Hijlrion. informs us, that the theatre 
in Blackfriars , the Cockpit, and that in Saltfhurj-Court, were 
exadly alike both in form and fize. The fmallnefs of the 
latter is alcertained by thefe lines in an epilogue to Totten - 
ham Court, a comedy by Nabbes, which was aded there : 

a When others’ fill’d rooms with negled difdain ye, 
sc My little houfe with thanks fhall entertain ye." 

9 “All the city looked like a private play-houfe, when the 
windows are clapi downe, as if fome noBurnal apd difmal tTa* 
gedy were ptefently to be aded.” Decker’s Seven Deadly 
Sinnes of London, 1006. See alfo Hifloria Hijlrionica. 

* Many pieces were performed by them in this theatre 
before i 58 o. Sometimes they performed entire pieces ; at 
others, they reprefented fuch young charaders as are found 
in many of our poet’s plays. Thus We find Nat. Field, John 
Underwood, and William Ofller, among the children of the 
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It is faid in Camden's Annals of the reign of 
King James the Firft, that the theatre in Biack'riars 
fell down in the year 1 62 J >. and that above eighty 
jjerfons were killed by the accident; but he was 
mifinformed. 5 The room which gave way was in 

Revels, who reprcfentcdsfeveral of Ben Jonfo-i’s comedies at 
the P.laekfriars in the earlier part ol Ki >1 tr James’s reign, and 
alfo in the lilt of the aft rs of our author’s plays prefixed to 
the fir ft folio, pnhlifhed in l 6 a 3 . They had then become men. 

Lily’s Campajpe was afted at the theatre in Blacklriars in 
1584. and The Cafe is Altered , bv Ben Jonfoi, whs printed in 
1601). as a fled by tic children of Black-friers. Some of the 
children of the Revels alfo afted oreafionally at the theatre 
in Whitefriars ; for we find A H'oman's a Weathercock per- 
formed by them at that theatre in 1612. Probably a efrtain 
number of thefe children were appropriated to each of tlufe 
theatres, and inltrrfted by the elder performers in their art; 
by which means this young troop became a prompiuary of 
aftors. In a manuferipr in the Inner Temple, lyo 5 l 5 . 
Vol. VII. entitled “ A bookc contcyning fevrral particulars 
with relation to the kings fervants, petitions, warrants, 
bills. See. and fitppofed to be a copy of fome part of the 
Lord Chamberlain of the Houfhold’s book in or about the 
year 1622.” I find “ A warrant to the fignet-office (dated 
July 8th. 1622.) for a prtvie fcalc for his majcRres licenfing 
of Robert Lee, Richard Perkins, Ellis Woortli, Thomas 
Baffc, John Blany, John Cumber, and William Robbins^ 
late comedians of Queen Anne deccafed, to l ring-up children 
in the qualitie and exercife of playing comedies, hiltorics, in- 
terludes, morals, paltorals, Hage-plaies, and fuch like, as 
well for the follace and pleafure of hit maiellie, as for the' 
boneft recreation of fuch as (hall defire to fie them ; to be 
called by the name of The Children of the Revels ; — and 
to be. drawne in filth a manner ami tornie at hath been ufed 
in other lycenfcs of that kindc." Thcle very perfons, we have 
feen, were the company of the Revels in 1622. and were 
then become men. 

* “ l 623 . Ex occafu domus feenicae apud Black-friers 
Londini, 81 perfonre fpeflabiles necantur.” Camdetii Annales 
ah anno | 6 o 3 ad annum ibc3. 410. 1691. p. 8q. That this 
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a private houfe, and appropriated to the fervice of 
religion. , 

I am'unable to afcertain at what time the Globe 
theatre was built. • Ilemznor has alluded to it as 
exilling in i5gS. though he does hotexprelsly men- 
tion it. 4 I believe it was not built long before. the 
year 1 5g6. s If was fituated on the Bankfidc, (the 
Ijoutliem fide of the river Thames,) nearly oppolitc 
to Eriday-ftreet, Cheapfidc. It was an hexagonal 
wooden building, partly open to the weather, and 

writer was miGuformed, appears from, an old tra£l, printed 
in the fame year in which the accident happened, enti- 
tled, i ft’ Old of Comfort, or a difeourfe concerning the lute la- 
mentable accident of the fall of a Room at a Catholick fermon 
in the r'lack-friert, London, whereby about four-fcore perfons 
were opprejfed, 4 to. 123. • 

See alfo verfes pretixed to a play called The Queen, pub- 
lilhed by Alexander Goughe, ‘ (probably the fon of Robert 
Goughe, one of the aflors in Shakfpcare’s cotlipauy,) in i653. 

it ; we dare not lay — 

u that Blackfriers vie heare, which in this age 

ci Fell, when it was a ckurch, not when a Jlage ; 
it Or that the puritans that once dwelt there, 
it Prayed and thriv’d, though the play-houfe were fo 
near.” 

Camden' had a paralytick flrokc on the iSth of Auguft 
l623. and died on the 9 th of November following. The 
above-mentioned accident happened on the 24 th oiOdobcr; 
which accounts -for his inaccuracy. The room which fell, 
■was an upper room in Hunfdon-PIoufe, in which the 
French Arabaflador then dwelt. See Stowe’s Cliron. p. lo33. 
edit. l63i. 

4 “ Non longe ab unohorum tbeatroTum, qua: omnia lignea 
funt, ad ThameGn navis ell regia, qua: duo egregia habet con- 
clavia,” 8 cc. /(in. p. l3a. By navis regia he means the 
loyal barge called the Gallyfoifl . See the South View of 
Loudon, as it appeared iu l5gg. 

* See “ The Suit of the Watermen againft the Players,” 
in the Works of Taylor the Water-poet, p. 171 . 

+ F ; 
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partly t’atched.' When Hcntzner wrote, all the 
othci theatres as well as this were comppledofwood. 

The Globe was a publick theatre, and of con- 
fiderablc fizc, 7 and there they always afted by day- 

# Tn the long Antwerp View of London in the PepyGau 
I ihra.ry at Cambridge, is a reprefentatioii of the Globe 
theatre, from which a drawing was made by the Rev. Mr. 
Henley, and tranfinitted to Mr. Steevent. From that drawing 
this cut was made. 



1 'I he Globe, we learn train VVrigiu s Hijtona hijtriuiuca. 
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light.* On the roof of this and the other publick * 

theatres a pole was ere£led, to which a (lag was 

affixed.’ Thefe flags were probably uifplaycd only 

during the hours of exhibition; and it Jhouldfeem. 

from one of the old comedies that they were taken 

down in lent, in which time, during the early 

part of King James’s reign, plays were not allowed 

to be reprefented, * though at a fubfequent period 

this prohibition was difpenfed with,* 

■ ■ \ 

was nearly of the fame fize as the fortune, which has bee* 
already deferibed. 

8 Hiforia Hijlrionica , 8vo. 1699. p. 7. 

9 So, in Tlu Curtain-Drawer of the World, 1612. “Each 
playhoufe advanceth his Jlag-e in the aire, whither quickly 
at the waving thereof are fummoned whole troops of men, 
women, and children.” — Again, in A Mad World, my Majlers, 

a comedy by Middleton, 160S. “ the hair about the 

hat is as good as u fag vf on the pole, at a common play- 
houfe, to waft company.’’ . See a South View of the City of 
London as it appeared in 1599. in which are reprefentations 
of the Globe and Stoan theatres. From the words, “ a 
common play-houfe,” in the palfage laft quoted, we may be 
led to fuppofe that flags were not difplayed on the roof of 
Blackfriars , and the other private playhoufes. 

This cuftom perhaps took its rife from a mifeonception of 
a line in Ovid : 

ii‘ Tunc nequemarmoreopendebmt vela theatre, — ” 
which Heywood, ina trad publiflied in 1612. thus trauflates ; 

<c In thofe days from the marble houfc did waive 
tt hio fail, no filken fag , or enlign brave.” 

“ From the roof (fays the fame author, defcribing a Roman 
amphitheatre,) grew a loover or turret, of exceeding altitude, 
from which an enfign off Ik waved continually. ; — pendebanc 
vela theatre.” — The'milinterpretation might, however, have 
arifen from the Englifh cuflom. # 

* “ ’Tis Lent in your cheeks; — the fag is down." A mad 
World, my Mafers, a comedy by Middleton, 160S. 

Again, in Earle’* Charatlers, 7th edit. i 638 . “ Shroye^ 

F 2 
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I formerly conje&ured that The Globe, though 
hexagonal at the outfule, was perhaps a rotunda 

tuefday hce [4 player] fcares as much as the bawdes, and Lent 
is more dangerous to him than the butchers.” 

* “ [Received] of the King's players for a lenten difpen- 
fation , the other companys promifiug to doe as muche, 44s. 
March 23 . 1G16. 

“ 01 John Hcmrninges, in the name of the four companys, 
for toleration in the holydayes, 44s. January 29. 1618.” 

Extracts from thea>ffice-iook of Sir George Buc. MSS. Herbert. 

Thefe difpeufutions dicl uot extend to the fermon-days, as 
; they were then called; that- is, Wednefday and Friday in 
each week. 

After Sir Henry Herbert became pofTelTed of the office of 
Mailer ol the Revels, fees for permiffion to perform in Lent 
appear to have been conflantly paid by eich of the theatres. 
T he managers however did not always perform plays during 
that fcafon. Some of the theatres, particularly the Red- 
Bull and the Fortune, were then let to prize-fighters, tum- 
blers, and rope-dancers, who fometimes added a Mafque to 
the other exhibitions. Thefe fads are afeertaiued by the 
following entries : 

“ 1622. 21 Martii. For a prife at the. Red-Bull, for the 
howfe; the fencers would give nothing. 10s.” MSS. Alllcy. 

“ From Mr. Gunnel, [Manager oi the Fortune,] in the 
name of the dancers of the ropes for Lent, this i 5 March, 
1624. £ l . o. o. 

“ From Mr. Gunnel, tcrallowe of a Mafque for. the danegrs 
of the ropes, this 19 March, 1624. £i. o. o.” 

We fee here, by the way, tint Micro c of mus, which was 
exhibited in 1637. (was not as Dr. Burney fnppofes in his 
ingenious Hijlory of Mufick , Vol. III. p. 385 .) the tirft mafque 
exhibited on the publick ftage. 

“ From Mr..Blagrave, in the name of the Cockpit com- 
pany, for this Lent, this 3 oth March, 1624. £l. o. 0.” 

“ March Qo.* 1626. From Mr. Hemminges, tor this Lent 
allowanfe, £t. o. o.” MSS. Herbert. 

Prynne takes notice of this relaxation in his Hijlriomajlix, 
4to. 1 633 . k ‘ There are none fo addicted to flage-playes, 
but when they go unto places where they cannot have them, 
or when as they are fuppreffed by publike authority, (as in 
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within, and that it might have derived its name 
from its circular form. 4 But, though the part ap- 
propriated to the audience was probably circular, 
I now believe that the houfe was denominated only 
from its fign ; which was a figure of Hercules fup- 
porting the Globe, under which was written, Tolus 
munclus agit hijlrioncm . 1 This theatre was burnt 

down on the 29th' of June, 1 6 1 3 . .* but it was 

• 

times of peflilcnce, and in Lent, till now of late,) can well 
fubfift without them.” P, 7S4. 

4 “ After thefe” (fays Hey wood, fpeaking of the build- 
ings at Rome, appropriated to fcenick exhibitions,) “ they 
compofed others, but differing in form from the theatre or 
amphitheatre, and every fnch was called circus; the frame 
^foie-like, and merely round." Apology fojr AElors, 1612. 
See alfo our authors prologue to King Henry. V : 

«« . or may. we cram 

tt Within this wooden 0 ," See. 

But as we find in the prologue to Marffon’s Antonio's 
Revenge, which was acted by the Children of Paul's in 1602. 

a If any fpirit breathes within this round, .” 

no inference refpeding the denomination of the Globe can 
be drawn from this expreffion. 

* Stowe informs us, that “ the allowed Stewhoufes [an- 
tecedent to the year l 545 ] had fignes on their frontes towards 
the Thames, not hanged out, but painted on the walles -, as 
a Boares head. The Crofs Keyes, The Gnnne, The Caille, 
TheCrane, The Cardinals Hat, The Bell, TheSwanne,” &c. 
Survey of London, 410. j 6 o 3 . p. 409. The lioufes which con- 
tinued to carry on the fame trade after the ancient and. 
privileged edifices had been put down, probably were 
diftinguilhed by the old figns ; and the fign of the Globe, 
which theatre was in their neighbourhood, was perhaps, 
in imitation of them, painted on its wall. 

‘ The following account of this accident is given by Sir 
Henry Wotton, in a letter dated July 2. 1 6 1 3 . Relit] . Wotton. 
p. 4 * 5 . edit. i 685 , “ Now to let matters of ftate fleep, 1 will 
entertain you at the prefent with what hath happened this 
Vreek at the Banks fide. The Kings Players had a new play 

F 3 
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rebuilt in tlic following year, and decorated with 
more ornament than had been originally bellowed 
upon it. * 

called All is Iruf, reprrfeuting fomc principal pieces of the 
Ttign o( Henry the Eighth, which was fet forth with many 
extraordinary circumllantcs of pomp and majefty, even to 
the malting of the Wage; the knights of the order with 
their Georges and Garter, the guards, with their embroidered 
coats, and the like : fufficient in truth within a while to make 
grratnefs very ftralliar, if not ridiculous. Now King Henry 
making a Malque at the Cardinal Wolfrys houfe, and certain 
cannons being (hot off at his entry, fome of the paper or 
other fluff, wherwith one of them was Hopped, did light on 
the thatch, where being thought at firfl but an idle fmoak, 
and their eyes more attentive to the (how, it kindled inwardly, 
and ran round like a train, coufuming within lefs than an 
hour the whole houfe to the very ground. This was the 
fatal period of that virtuous fabrick, wherein yet nothing did 
periflt but wood and flraw, and a fcw.forfaken cloaks.” 

from a letter of Mr. John Chamberlaine’s t<3 Sir Ralph 
Win wood; dated July S. i6t3. in which this accident is 
likewife mentioned, we learn that this theatre had only 
two doors. “ '1 he burning of the Globe or playhoufe on 
the Eankfide on St. Peter’s day cannot efcape you ; which 
fell out by a peal of chambers, (that I know not upon 
what otcalibu were to be ufed in the play,) the tampin or 
ftopple of one of them lighting in the thatch that covered 
the houfe, burn’d it down to the ground in lefs than tw'o 
hours, with a dwelling-houfe adjoyning; and it was a great 
marvailc and fair grace of God that the people had fo little 
harm, having but two harrow doors to get out.” Wiuwood’s 
Memorials, Vol. III. p. 4®9- Not a (ingle life was loft. 

In 1 6 1 3 was entered on the Stationers’ books A doleful btU 
lad of the general conflagration of the famous theatre otl the Hank* 
fide, called the Globe. I have never met with it. 

* See Taylor's Skuller, p. 3i. Ep. 22 . 
u As gold is better thit’s in ficr try’d, 

is So is the Bank-fide Globe, that late was burn’d; 
s« For where before it had a thatched hide, 
tt Now to a (lately theator ’tis turn’d.” 

Sec alfo Stowe's Chronicle, p. ioo3. 
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The exhibitions at the Globe feem to have been 
calculated chiefly for the lower clafs of people ; 7 
' thofc at Blackfriars, fora more felc£t and judicious 

7 The Globe theatre, being contiguous to the Bear-Garden, 
when the fports of the latter were over , the fame fprflitors 
probably reforted to the former. The audiences at the Bull 
aiyd the Fortune were, it may be ptefumed, of a clafs dill in- 
ferior to that of the Globe. The latter, being the theatre of 
bis majefly’s fervants, mull ucccffarily have had a fuptrior 
degree of reputation. At all c.f them, however, it appears, 
that noife and fbew were what chiefly attracted an audience. 
Our author fpeaks in Hamlet of “ beratt/ing the common [i. e. 
the publick] theatres. See alfo A Prologue fpoken by a com- 
pany of players who had feceded from the Fortune , p. 188 . 
n. 4 . from which we learn that the performers at that theatre, 
** to fpht the ears of groundlings ,” ufed “ to tear ft pafion to 
tatters." ' 

In fome verfes addreffed by Thomas Carew to blr. [after- 
wards Sir William] D’Avenant, “Upon his excellent Play, 
Thejujl Italian," i63o. 1 find a fimilar charader of the Bull 
theatre : 

<c Now noife prevails ; and he is tax’d for drowth 
it Of wit, that with the cry fpends not his mouth.— 

it thy (Irong fancies, raptures of the brain 

u Drefs’d in poctick flames, they entertain 
st As a bold impious reach ; for they’ll dill flight 
. tt All that exceeds Rkd Bull and Cockpit flight. 
it Thefe are the men in crowded heaps that throng 
tt To that adulterate flagc, where not a tongue 
<1 Of the untun’d kennel can a line repeat 
u Of ferious fenfe ; but like lips meet like meat : 
tt Whilfl the true brood.of adors, that alone 
<i Keep natural uulirain’d aflion in her tbtone, 

<< Behold their benches bare, though they rehearfe 
tt The terfer Beaumont's or great Jonfon’s verfe.” 

The true brood of allors were the performers at Blackfriars, 
where The Jufl Italian was afled. 

See dlfo I he Carelejs Shcpherdefs, reprefented at Salifbury- 
eourt -, 4 to. 1 656. 

tt And 1 will haflen to the money-box, 
tt And take my Jhilling out again ; — 

F 4 
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audience. This, appears from the following pro- 
logue to Shirley’s Doubtful Heir, which is inferted 
among his poems, printed in 1646; with this title : 

“ Prologue at the Glcce , .to his Comedy called 
Xhe Doubtful Heir, which fhould have been pre- 
fented at the Blackfric.rs. 8 

11 Gentlemen, I am only font to fay, 

(i Our author did not calculate Itis play 
tt For. Iliis meridian. The Banhfide, he 'knows, 
it Is far more Ikilful at the ebbs and flows 
(t Of water than of wit ; he did’not mean 
it For the elevation of your poles, this feene. 

<1 No (hews, — no dance. — and what you mod delight in, 
tt Grave underftanders, 9 here’s no target-fighting 
tt Upon the-Aagfc ; all work for cutlers barr’d ; 

<t No bawdry* nor no ballads ; — this goes hard : 

<t But language clean, and, what aDefts you not, 
tt Without impolfibilities the plot ; 
tt No clown, no fquibs, no devil in’t. • — Oh now, 
tt You fqulrrels, that want nuts, what will you do? 
tt Pray do not crack the benches, and \ve may 
. . tt Hereafter fit your palates with a play.’ 

it. But yon that can coutra& yourfelves, and fit, 

tt As you were now in the BlqckfitaTS pit, 

tt And will not 'deaf us with lewd uoife and tongues, 

tt I’ll go to the Bun., or Fortune, an’d there fee 
tt A play for tojo-pence, and a jig to boot." 

8 In the printed play thefe wojds are omitted ; the want of 
which renders the prologue perfetSHy unintelligible. The 
comedy was performed for the firft time at the Globe, 
June I. 1640. 

9 The common people flood in the Globe theatre, in that 
part of the houfe which we now call the pit; w'hich being 
lower than the ftage, Shirley calls them underftanders. In 
the private playhoufes, it appears from the fubfequent lines, 
there were feats in the pit. 

Ben Jonfon has the fame quibble : “ — the underfunding 
gentlemen of the ground here.” 



- /• — 
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t* Becaufe we have 110 heart td break our lungs, 

« Will pardon ojir vaft ftage, ail'd not difgrace 
n This play, meant for your ptrfons, not the place.” 

The fuperior difeernment of»the Blackfriars au- 
dience may be likcvfife colle&ed from a paflage in 
the preface prefixed by Heminge and Condcll to 
the firfl folio edition of our author’s works : “ And 
though you be a magijlrate of wit, and fit on the 
flage at Blackfrtcrs , or the Cockpit, to arraigne 
plays dailie, know thefe plays have had their trial 
already, and flood out all appeales.” . 

A writer already quoted 1 informs us that one of 
thefe theatres was a winter, and the other a hammer, 
houfe . 3 As the Globe, was partly expofed to the 
weather, and they a£led there ufually by day-light, 
it appeared to me probable (when this Effay was 
oiiginally puidifhed) that this was the fummer 
theatre ; and I have lately found my conjeflure con- 
firmed by Sir Henry Herbert’s Manufcript. The 
king’s company ufually began, to play at the Globe 
in the month of May. The exhibitions here feem 
to have been more frequent 4 than at Blackfriars , 

* Wright. 

5 His account is confirmed by a paflage in an old pamph- 
let, entitled Holla.#' 's Leaguer, 4to. j 63 a. “She was mod 
taken with the report of t’ % famous amphytheators, which 
flood fo necre fituated, 1® t her eye might take view of 
them from her lowed turret. Oue was the Continent of the 
World , becaufe halfe the yeere a- world of beauties and brave 
fpirits reforted unto it. The other was a building of ex- 
cellent Hope ; and though wild beads and gladiators did mod 
pofTefTe jt,” 8ec. 

4 King Lear, in the title-page ofthc original edition, printed 
in 1608. is faid to have been performed by his majedies fer- 
vants, playing ufually at the Globe On the Eankfide. — See alfo 
the licence granted by King James in i 6 o 3 . “ and the 
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till the year 1604 or i 6 o 5 . when the Eankftdc ap- 
pcars to have become lefs fafhionable , and lefs 
frequented than it formerly had been. 1 

Many of our ancient dramatick pieces fas has 
been already oblcrved ) were performed in the yards 
of carriers’ inns , in which, in the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth s reign, • the comedians, who then 
firll united thetnfelves in companies, erefted an 
occafional ftage . 4 The form of thefe temporary 
playhoufes feeins to be preferved in our modern 
theatre. The galleries, in both, are ranged over 
each other on three fides of the building. The 
Email rooms under the lowefl of.tbefe galleries art- 
fwer to our prefent boxes ; and it is oblervable that 

faid comedies, tragedies, See. — to fhew — as well within 
their now ufual houfe called the Globe, — No mention is 
made of their theatre in Blackfriary ; from which circum- 
ftance I fuf| tefl that antecedent to that time our poet’s com- 
pany played only at the Globe,. and purchafed the Blade- 
friars theatre afterwards. In the licence granted by King 
Charles the Firll to John Heminge and his aflociates in the 
year 1625. they arc authorized to exhibit plays, See. “ as 
well within thefe two their nrtoA ufual houfes called the Globe 
in the county of Surrey, and their private houfes fittiate 
within the precinfl of the Blackfryery , — as alfo,” 8 cc. Had 
they poflclTed the Blackfriars theatre in ^ 6 o 3 . it would pro- 
bably have been mentioned in the former licence. In the 
following year they certainly#had pofTeffion of it, for 
MarAon’s Malecontent was a£led there in 1604. 

s Sec The Barfs of Taylor the- Water-poet, p. 17 X. 
edit. 1 633 . 

* Flcck.no, in his Short Difcaurfe of ihe Engli/h Stage, pub* 
li(he<i in 1664. fays, fome remains of. thefe ancient theatres 
were at that day to be feen in the inn-yards of the CrofS- 
keyy in Gracecliurch-Arcet, and the Bull in BilhopIgaterAreet. 

In the feventeeil playhoufes cre&ed between the years l5"0 
and l 63 o. the continuator of Stowe’s Chronicle reckons “five 
innes or common ojleries turned into play-houles." 
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ihcfc, even in theatres which were built in a fub- 
fequent period exprefsly for dramatick exhibitions, 
Hill jetained their old name, and are frequently 
called rooms , 7 by our ancient writers. The yard 
bears a fufficient refemblance to the pit, as at pre- 
fent in ufe. We may fuppofe the flage to have 
been raifed in this area, on the fourth fide, with its 
back to the gateway of the inn, at which the money 
for adraiflion was taken. Thus, in fine weather, 
a playhoufe not incommodious might have beeu 
formed. 

Hence, in the middle of^e Globe, and I fuppofe 
of'the other publick theatres, in the time of Shak- 
fpeare , there was an open yard or area , 8 where the 

7 See a prologue to If this be not a good Play, the Devil 
is in if, quoted in p. 77. n. 5 . Thefe rooms appear to 
have been fometimes employed, in the infancy .of the flage, 
for the purpofes of gallantry. “ Thefe plays’’ (fays Strype 
in his additions to Stowe’s Survey) “ being commonly ailed 
on fundays and feftivals, the churches were forfaken, and 
the play-houfes thronged. Great inns were ufed for this 
purpofe, which had fccret chambers and places as well as 
open dages and galleries. Here maids and good citizens’ 
children were inveigled and allured to private unmeet con- 
trails.” He is fpeaking of the year 1 5 y 4* 

* “ In the play-houfes at London, it is the fafhion of 
yonthes to go firft into tl^c yard e, and to carry their eye 
through every gallery’; then like unto ravens, when they 
fpy the carton, thither they five, and prefs as near to the 
faired as they can.” Plays confuted in Fite federal Allions, 
by Stephen Goflon, i 58 o. Again, in Decker’s Guls Ilorne- 
bookc, 1609. “ The flage, like time, will bring you to mod 
perfeit light, and lay you open ; neither are you to be 
hunted from thence, though the Jcar-crowcs in the yard hoot 
at you, hifs at you. fpit at you.” So, in the prologue to an 
old comedy called The Hog has lojl his Pearl, 1614. 
it We may be pelted off for what we know, 
ti With apples, eggs, or dones, from thofe below." 
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t 

common people Rood to fee tlie exhibition; from 
which circuniRance they are called by our author 
groundlings, and by Ben Jonlon “ the uuderjianding 
gentlemen of the ground." 

The galleries, or Jcafjolds, as they are fometimes 
called, and that part of the houfe which in private 
theatres was named the pit,’ feem to have been at 
the fame price; and probably in houfes of reputa- 
tion, fuchasiAe Globe, and that in Blackfriars, the 
price of admiRion into thofe parts of the theatre 
was fixpence, while in fome meaner playhoufes it 

See alfo the prologue to The Doubtful Heir, ante, p. 7 s. 

it and what you mod delight in, 

ti Grave underjlandtrs , — 

* The pit Dr. Percy ftippofes to have received its name 
from one of the play-houfes having been formerly a cock-pit. 
This account of the term, however, feems to be fomewhat 
queflionable. The place' where the feats are ranged in 
St. Mary’s at Cambridge, is dill called the pit; and no one 
can fufpc 6 f that venerable fabritk of having ever been a 
cock-pit ; or that the phrafe was borrowed from a playhoufe 
to be applied to a church. A pit is a place low in its 
relative Gtuation, and fu'ch is the middle part of a theatre. 

Shakfpeare himfelf ufes cock-pit to exprefs a fmall confined 
fituation, without any particular reference : 

<t Can this cock-pit hold 

u The vafty fields of France, — or may we cram, 
it Within this wooden O, the very cafques 
it That did affright the air at Agincourt?” 

* See an old colleflion 0 / tales, entitled, IVits, Fits, and 
Fancies, 4 to. t5g5. “ When the great man had read the aflors 
letter, he prefehtly, in anfwere to it, took a fheet of paper, 
and folding fixpence in it, fealed it, fubferibed it, and fent it 
to his brother ; intimating thereby, that though his brother 
had vowed not in feven years to fee him, yet he for his fixpence 
could come and fee him upon the ftage at his pleafure.” 

So, in the Indudlion to The Magnelick Lady, by Ben Jon- 
fon, which was firftreprefented in Oftober, x632, “Natthe 
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was only a penny, 3 , in others twopence . 4 The price 
of admiifion into the belt rooms or boxes,' was, I 

feeces or grounds of your people, 'that' fit in the oblique 
caves and wedges of your houfe, your finful ftxpenny me - 
ehanicks'."' 

Sec below, Verfcs addreffed to Eletcher on Ins Faithful 
Shepherdefs. 

That there were ftxpenny places at the Blackfriars playhoufc, 
appears from the epilogue to Miyue’s City Match, which was 
afled at that theatre in 1637. being licenfed on the 17th of 
November, in that year : 

u Not that he fears his name can fuller Wrack 
t< From them, who jixpence pay, and fixpence crack ; 
tt To fuch he wrote not, though fome parts have been 
u So like here, that they to themfclves came in.” 

5 So, ns- Wit without Money, by Fletcher: “ — —break in 
at plays like prentices for three a groat, and crack nuts with, 
the fcholars in penny rooms again.” . • 

Again, in Decker’s Cuts Horneboeie, l6og. “ Your ground- 
ling and gallery commoner buys his fport by the penny." 

Again, in Humours Ordinarie , where a Man may be very 
merrie and exceeding well ujed for his Sixpence, no' date : 
ti Will you hand fpending your invention’s treafnre 
it To teach ftage-parrots fpeak for penny pleafure?” 

4 “ Pay thy two-pence to a player, in this gallery you may ■ 
fit by a harlot.” Bell-man's Night-walk, by Decker, 1616. 

Again, in the prologue to The Woman-hater,, by Beaumont 

and Fletcher, 1607. “ to the utter difcomfi.ture of all 

iwo-penny gallery men." 

It appears from a paffage in The Roaring Girl, a comedy by 
Middleton and Decker, 1611. that there was a two-penny 
gallery in the Fortune playhStife : “One of theta is Nip; 1 
took him once at the two-penny gallery at the Fortune." See 
alfo above, p. 71. n. 7. 

’ The boxes in the theatre at Blackfriars were probably 
fmall, and appear to have heen enclofed in the fame manner 
as at prefent. Sec’ -a letter from Mr. Garrard, dated January 
a 5 . t 635 . Straff. Letters, Vol. I. p. 5 1 1. “A little pique 
happened betwixt the duke of Lenox and the lord cham- 
berlain, about a box at a new play in the Blackfriars, of 
which the duke had got the key ; which if it had cone 
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Relieve, in our author's time, a fiiiiling ; s though 

to be debited betwixt them, as it was once intended, fome 
heat or perhaps. other inconvenience might have happened.” 

In the Globe and the other public! theatres, the boxes were 
of confiderablc fire. Sec the prologue to If this be not a good 
Play, the Devil is in it, by Decker, a (Tied at the Red Bn IT. 

* (t Give me that man, 

“ Who, when the plague of an impofthum’d brains, 

«< Breaking out, in ft els a theatre, and hotly reigns, 

“ Killing the hearer’s hearts, that the vezjl rooms 
“ Stand empty, like fo many dead, men’s tombs, 

“ Can call the bauifli’d auditor home,” Sec. 

tie feems ro be here dtferibing his antagonill Ben Jonfon, 
whole plays were generally performed to a thin audience. 
See Verfes on our author, by Leonard Diggcs, Vol. II. p.^Sg. 

6 “ If he have but tvielvepence in his purfe, he will give 
it for the bejl room in a playhoufe.” Sir Thomas Over- 
bury’s Chambers, 1C14. 

So, in the prologue fo our author’s King flenry VIII : 

11 Thofe that come to fee 

11 Only a (hew or two, and fo agree 

ic The play may pafs, if they be fi ll and willing, 

11 I’ll undertake may fee away their Jhilling 
11 In two Ihort hours,” 

Again, in a copy of Verfes prefixed to Mallingcr’s Bondman , 
1624. 

11 Reader, if you have difburs’d a Jhilling 
11 To fee this worthy ftory, .” 

Again, in the Guls Hornelooke, 1609. “ At a new play 
you take up the twelvepenny room next the (lage, beenufe the 
lords and yc/u may feem to be hail fellow well me." 

So late a* in the year 1 658 . we find the following adver- 
tifement at the end of a piece called The Cruelty of the Spa- 
niards in Peru, by Sir William D’Avenant : “ Nolwithitand- 
ing the great expence neceflary to Jcenes and other ornaments, 
in this entertainment, theTC is good provifion made of places 
for a Jhilling, and it ihall certainly begin at three in the 
afternoon.” 

In The Scornful Lady, which was afled by the children of 
the Revels at Blackfriars, and printed in 1616, »ne-and-fix< 
penny plaees are mentioned. 
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afterwards it appears to have rifen to two (hillings , 7 
and half a crown.* At the Blackfriars theatre the' 
price of the boxes was, I imagine, higher than at 
the Globe. 

From fcveral pafTages in our old plays we learn, 
that fpe&ators were admitted on the flage,’ and 
that the criticks and wits of the time- ufually fat 
there.* Some were placed on the ground ; 5 others 

7 See the prologue to The Qjieen of Arragon , a tragedy by 
Hablngton, atfted at Blackfriars in May, 1640. 

(i Ere ive begin, that no man may repent 
cc Two Jh tilings .in A his time, the author fent 
ti The prologue, with the errors of his play, 

(i That who will may take his money, and away.” 

Again, in the epilogue to Maine’s City Match , adled at 
Blackfriars, in November, 16S7. 

tt To them who call’t reproof, to make a face, 
it Who think they judge, ’ when they frown i’the wrong 
place, 

t.i Who, if they fpeake not ill o’ the poet, doubt 
it They loofc by the play, nor have their Iwo'Jhiltings out, 
it He fays, ” ?cc. 

8 See Wit without Money, a comedy, afled at The Phoenix in. 
Drury-lanc before 1620. 

it And who extoll’d you into the half-crown boxes, 
it Where you might fit and mufter all the beauties.” 

In the plnyhoufe called The Hope on the Bankfide, there 
were five different priced feats, from fixpence to half a crown. 
See the induction to Bartholomew Fair, by Benjonfon, 1614. 

* So, in A mad World- my Mafters , by Middleton, 1608. 
** The aflors. have been found in a morning in lefs com- 
pafs than their^age, though it were ne’er fo full of gentlemen.'’ 
See alfo p. 82. n. 8. 

* it to fair attire the ftage 

11 Helps much ; foT if our other audience fee 
11 You on the Jtage depart , before we end, 

11 Our wits go with you all, and we are fools.”' 

Prologue to All Fools, a comedy, aded at Blackfriars, l 6 o 5 . 

11 By fitting on the- ftage, you have a fign’d patent to 
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fat on flools , of which the price was either fix- 
pence , 4 or afhilling,’ according, I fuppofe, to the 

enirofTc the whole copamoditie of cenfure ; way lawfully 
prtfume to be a girder, and (land at the helm to fleer the 
paflage of fccnes.” Gitls ‘Homelo'oke, 1609. 

' See alfo the preface to the firfl folio edition of our 

author’s works : “ And though you be a magiftrdtc of 

toil, 4nd fit on the fage at Blaeklriars to arraigne plays 
dailie, — 

J “ Being on your feet, fneake not av. f ay like a coward, 
but fidute all your gentle acquaintance that are fired, either 
on the rifhes or on ftooles about you ; and draw what troope 
you can from the ftage after you." Decker’s Gnls Horne- 
hookc, 1609. So alfo, in Fletcher’s Queen of Corinth : 
tt 1 would not yet he pointed at as he is, 
tt For the fine courtier, the woman’s man, 
tt That tells my lady llories, diflolves riddles, 
it TJfhers her to her coach, lies at her feel 
it At folemn mafjucs.” 

From a paflage in King Henry IV. Part I. it may be pre- 
fumed that this was no uncommon praclice in private alfem- 
blics alfo : • • 

tt She bids you on the wanton rnfhes lay you down, 
tt And reft your gentle head npon her lap, 
tt Aud flie will ling the fong. that pleafetli you." 

This accounts for Hamlet’s fitting on the ground at 
Ophelia's feet, during the reprefentation of the play before 
the king aud court of Denmark. Our author has only 
placed the young prince in the fame fituatiou in which 
probably his patrons Eflex and Southampton were often 
feen at the leet of fome celebrated beauty. What fume 
chcrtc from economy, gallantry might have recommended 
to others. 

4 “ By fitting on the Jiagc , you may with fmall coft purchafe 
the decre acquaintance of the boyes, have a good fool for 
fxpencc, — Gills Hornebooie. 

Again, ibidem : “ Prelept not your felfe on the ftage, 
{efpecially at a new play,) untill the- quaking prologue — 
is ready to enter; for then it is time, as though yon were 
one of the properties, or that you dropt of [i. c. off] the 
hangings, to creep from behind the arras, with your tripos, 
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commodioufnefs of tlie fituation. And they were 
attended by pages, who.furnifhed them with pipes 
and tobacco, which was fmoked here as well as in 
other parts of the houfe . 6 Yet it fliould fecm that 
perlons were fuifered to fit on the ftage only in the 
private playhoufes, (fnch as Blackfriars. See. ) w'here 
the audience was more fclcft, and of a higher clafs; 



or three-legged Jloole In one hand, and a tejlon mounted be- 
tween a lore-finger and a thumbe, in the other.” 

s tt Thefe are the moftworne and mod In falhlon 
<( Amongft the bevtr gallants, the Hone-riders, 
ct The private ftage' i audience, and tiLielvepenny-ftoolc gentle* 
men.” 

The Rearing Girl, comedy by Middleton and Decker, x 6 ll. 

So, in the Induflion to Marfton’s Malecontent, 1604 . “By- 
God"" flid if you had, 1 would have given you but Jitpencc- 
for your Bool.” This therefore was the lowefl rate ; and 
the price of the molt commodious (tools on the ftage wai 
a /hilling. 

6 .1 When young Rogcro goes to fee a play, 

“ His plesfurc is, you, place him in the Jiage, 

“ The better to demonftrate his’ array, 

“ And how he fits attended by his page , 

“ That only ferves to fill thofe pipes with fmoke , 

“ For which he pawned hath his riding-cloak.” 

Springes for iVoodctchs, by Henry Parrot, l6t3. 

Again, in Skialelheia, a c^lle&ion of Epigrams and Satires, 

a See you him yonder who fits o’er the ftage, 

11 With the tobacco-pipe now at his mouth? ” 

This, however, was accounted “ a cuitom more honoured 
in the breach than the obfervance j ’’ as appears from a 
fatirical epigram by Sir John Davies, l5g8: 

“ Who dares affirm that Sylla dares not fight? 

“ He that dares take tobacco on the fage; 

“ Dares man a wfioore at noon-day through the llreef } 
“ Dares dance in Pauli ; ” 8 ce. 
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and that in the Globe and other publick theatres, 
no fuch licence was permitted . 7 

The llage was flrewed with rufhes , 8 which, we 
learn from Hentzner and Caius de Ephemera, 
was in- the time of Shakfpeare the ufual covering 
of floors in England . 9 On fome occafions it wits, 
entirely matted over ; 1 but this was probably very 
rare. The curtain which hangs in the front of the 
prefent flage, drawn up by lines and pullies, though 
not a modern invention, (for it was ufed by Inigo 
Jones in the mafqucs at court, ) was yet an appa- 
ratus to which the Ample mechanifm of Our ancient 
theatres had not arrived; for in them the curtains 
opened in the middle, and were drawn backwards 
and forwards on an irou rod.* In fomeplayhoufes 

7 See the induftion to Mardon’s Malecontent, 1604. which 
was afled by his majedy’s fervants at Blackfriars : 

“ Tyreman . Sir, the gentlemen will be angry if you Ct here. 

“ Sly. Why, we may fit upon the flage at the private houfe. 
Thou doft not take me for a country gentleman, doll ? Doeft 
thou think I fear hiding P Let them that have dale fuits, fit in 
the galleries, hifs at me " 

See alfo The Roaring Girl, by Middleton : “ — — the pri- 
vate Jlagfs audience, r." Ante, p. 85 . n. 5 . 

8 “ On the very rujhes where the comedy is to daunce, 
y«a, and under the date of Cambyfes himfelfe, mud our 
feather'd edridge, like a piece of ordnance, be planted vali- 
antly, bccaufe impudently, beating down the mews and hides 
of the oppofed rafcality.” Decker’s Guts Horneboohe. 

9 See alfo Ben Jonfon’s Every Man out of hii Humour, 1600. 
“ Fore G — , fwcet lady, believe it, I do honour the meaned 

,rujh in this chamber for your love.” 

1 See p. 70. n. 6. 

8 The epilogue to Tancred and Gifmund, a tragedy, t 5 q 2 . 
concludes thus : 

“ Now draw the Curtaines, for our feene is done.” 

•A^itin, in Lady Alimony , i 65 g. “Be your dage-f vrtains 
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they were woollen, in others, made offtlk. 4 To- 
wards the rear of the fiage there appears to have 
been a balcony, 5 or upper ftage; die platform of 

artificially drawn, and fo covertly flirowded, that the 
fquint-eyed groundling may not peep in.” 

See alio a ftage-dircflion in The Firjl Day's Entertainment at 
Rutland Houfe, by Declamation and Mujick , after the Manner of 
the Ancients, by Sir William D’Avenant, l 65 S, 

n The long ended, the curtains are drawn open again, and 
the epilogue enters." 

4 See A Prologue upon removing of the late Fortune Players Ur 
the Bull, by j. Tatham ; Fancies Theatre, 1640. 

u Here gentlemen our anchor’s fixt; and we, 
u Difdaining Fortune's mutability, 
u Expefl your kind acceptance ; then we’ll fing, 
cc (Protefled by your fmiles, our ever-fpriug,) 
cc As pleafant as if we had llill poffed 
cc Our lawful portion, out. of Fortune's bread, 
cc Only we would requed you to forbear • 
cc Your wonted cudom, handing tile and pear 
cc Againd our curtains, to allure us forth 5 — ■ 
cc I pray, take notice, thefc are of more worth; 
cc Pure Naples filk, not worjled, — We have ne’er 
cc An aftor here has. mouth enough to tear 
cc Language by the ears. This forlorn hope ihali be 
• cc By us refin’d from fuch grofs injury: 

cc And then let your judicious loves advance 
cc Us to our merits, them to their ignorance." 

5 See Nabbes’s Qoveni Garden, a comedy, l 63 g. 
cc Enter Dorothy and Sufan in the batcone." 

So, in The Virgin Martyr, by Maflinger and Decker, 1622. 

“ They whifpering below. Enter above, Sapritius ; — with 
him Artemia'theprincefs,Theophilus, Spungius, andHircius.” 
And thefe five perfonages fpeak from their elevated fitvation 
during the whole feene. 

Again, in Marfton’s Fawne, 1606. • 

“ Whilft the aft [i. e. the mufick between one a& and 
another] is a playing, Hercules and Tibcrio enters 5 Tiberio 
climbs the tree, and is received' above by Dulcimel, Philo- 
calia and a pried : Hercules days beneath." 

G 2 
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•which was probably eight or nine feet from the 
ground. 1 fuppole it to have been fupported by 
pillars. From hence, in many of our old plays, 
part of the dialogue was fpoken; and in the front 
of it curtains likewife were hung, 0 fo as occafionally 
to conceal the perfons in it from the view of the 
audience. At each fide of this balcony was a box, 
very inconveniently fituated, which fometimei was 
called the private box. In thefe boxes, which were 
at a lower price, fome perfons fat, either from 
economy or Angularity* 7 

See alfo the early quarto edition of our author’s Romeo and 
Juliet, where we meet — “Enter Romeo and Juliet, aloft.” 
So, in The Taming of a Shrew (not Shakfpeare’s play): “ Enter 
aloft the drunkard.” — Alrooft the whole of the dialogue 
in that play between the tinker and hii attendants, appears 
to have been fpoken in this balcony : 

In Middleton’s Family of Love, 1608. Cgnat. B. s. b. it is 
called the upper Jlage. 

6 This appears from a ftage-direclion in Mafiinger’s Emperor 
of the Eaft, tC 3 a. “ The curtaines drawn above : Theodofius 
and his eunuchs difeovered.” Again, in King Henry VIII. 

it Let them alone, and draw the curtain clofe.” 

Henry here fpeaks from the balcony. 

1 “ Whether therefore the gatherers of the publique or 
private piayhoufe Hand to receive the afternoons rent, let 
our gallant, having paid it, prefently .advance himfelf to 
the throne of the flage. I mean not into tlse lord's roome, 
■which is now hut the Jiages fuburbs. No, thofe boxes, — by 
the iniquity of enftom, confpiracy of waiting-women, and 
gentlemen-ufhers, that there fweat together, and the covet- 
ous fharers, — are contemptibly thrufl into the reare, and 
much new fatten is there dambd, by being fmother’d to 
death in darknefs.” Decker’s Guts Hornebooke, 1609. So, 
in the prologue to an old comedy, of which I have loft 
the title : 

it The private box took up at a new play, 
ci For me and my retinue; a frelh habit 
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How little the imaginations of the audience were 
aflifted by fcenical deception, and how much necef- 
fity our author had to call on them to “ piece out 
imperfeftions with their .thoughts, ” may be colle£led 
from Sir Philip Sidney, who, defcribing the (late 
of the drama and the ftage, in his time, (about the 
year 1 5 8 3 . ) fays, “ Now you {hall have three ladies 
walk to gather flowers, and then we null beleeve 
the ftage to be a garden. By and by we heare news 
of fliipwi'ack in the fame place; then we are to < 
blame, if we accept it not for a rock. Upon the 
back of that, comes out a hidious monfterwith fire 
and fmoke ; and then the miferable beholders are 
bound to take it for a cave ; while in the mean time 
two armies fly in, reprefented with four fwords and 
bucklers, and then what hard hart wil not receive 
it for a pitched field.” * 

The firft notice. that I have found of any thing 
like moveable fcenes being ufed in England, is in 

(i Of a fafliion never feen before,' to draw 
tt The gallants’ eyes, that fit upon the ftage.” 

See alfo Epigrams by Sir John Davies, no date, but printed 
at Middleburgh, about i 5 g 8 . 

n Rufus, the couttier, at the theatre, 

tt Leaving the beft and moll confpicuous place, 
tt Doth cither t0 tljf ftage himfelf transfer, 
tt Or through a grate doth Jhew his double face, 
at For that the clamorous fry of innes of court, 
tt Fills up the private roomes of -greater price 5 
tt And fuch a place where all may haye refort, 

. tt He in his Angularity doth defpife.” 

It is not very cafy to afeertain the precife fituation of 
thefe private boxes. A print prefixed to Kirkman’s Drolls , 5 
1673. induces me to think that they were at each fide of 
the flage-balcony.. 9 

* Defence of Poefie, l 5 g 5 . Signat. H. 4. 

G 3 
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the narrative of tlie entertainment given to King 
James at Oxford in Auguft i6o.5. when three plays 
were performed in the hall of Chrill Church, of 
which we have the following account by a contem- 
porary Writer. “ Iheftage’, (he fells us) “ was 
built dole to the upper end of the hall, as it feemed 
at the firft fight: but indeed it was but a falfc wall' 
faire painted, and adorned with (lately pillars, 
which pillars would turn about; byreafon whereof, 
with the help of other painted clothes, their ftage 
did varv three times in the afting erf one tragedy: ,v 
that is, in other words, there were three feenes em- 
ployed in the exhibition of the piece. The feenery 
was contrived by Inigo Jones, who is deferibed as 
a great traveller. • and who undertook to “ further 
his employers much, and furnifh them with rare 
devices, but produced very little to that which \vas 
ex^e&ed.” ’ . . 

It is obfervable, that the writer of this account 
was not acquainted even with the term, Jcene , 
having ufed painted clothes inftead of it: nor in- 
deed is this furprifing, it not being then found in 
this fenl'e in any di£lionary or vocabulary, Englffh 
or foreign , that I have met with. Had th,e com- 
mon flages been furnifhed with them, neither this 
writer, nor the makers of di&iouaries, could have 

s Leland. ColUc. Vol. II. pp. 63l. 646. Edit. 1770. See 
alfo p. 63g: “ The fame day, Aug. 28. after fupper, about 
nine of the clock- they began to a<S the tragedy of Ajax 
Ttagellifer , wherein the ftage varied three times. They had all 
goodly antique apparell, bin for all that, Jh was not a&ed fo 
well by many degrees as I have feen it in Cambridge. The 
King was very weark before he came thither, but much more 
wearied by it, and lpokc many words of diflike. ” 
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been ignorant of it.’ To effect even what was 

5 FI orio, who appears to have diligently (ludied our" 
cuftoms, illuftrating his explanations on many occafions by 
Englilh proverbs , fayings , Local deferiptions, See. in his 
Italian Dictionary, 1S98. defines Scena, in thefe words: A 
feene of a comedie, or tragedie. Alfo a ftage in a theatre, or 
playhoufe, whereon they play; a Ikaffofd, a pavillion, or 
fore part of a theatre, where players make them readie , . being 
trimmed with hangings , out of which they enter upon the Itage. 

Ufed alfo for a comedie or a tragedie. Alfo a place vvhere 
one doth flicw and fet forth himfelfe to the world." In hi* 
fecond edition, publilhed in i6ii. inftead of the words, “ A ; 
feene of a comedie or tragedie, ” we find — “ Any one feene 
or entrance of a comedie or tragedie,” which more precifyly 
afeertains his meaning. 

In Gotgravc’s French and Englilh Dictionary printed in 
1611. the word Jcene is not found, and if it had exifted either 
in France or England, (in the fenfe in which we arc now 
confidering it,) it would probably have been found. From 
the word falot, the definition of which I (hall have occafion , 

to quote hereafter, the writer feems to have been not unac- 
quainted with the Englilh llage. 

liullokar, who was a phyfician, publilhed an EngliJhExpoJilor 
in the year in which Snakfpcare died. From his definition 
likewife it appears, that a moveable pgihted feene was then 
unknown in onr theatres. He defines Scerte, “ A play, a 
comedy, a tragedy, or the divilion of a play into certain parts. 

In old time it lignified a place covered with boughes, or the 
room where the players made them readie.” Minlheu’s large 
Englilh Dictionary, which he calls A Guide to the Tongues •, was 
publilhed in the following year, 1617. and there Scene is 
nothing more than “a theatre." Nay, even fo late as in the 
year i 656 . when Cockeram’s Englilh DiCliopary, or Interpreter 
cfhard Engli/h words was publilhed. Scene is only faid to be 
“ the divifion of a play into certlin parts." 

Had our Englifh theatres in the rime of Sliakfpeare been 
furnilhed with moveable feenes, painted in perfpcClive, can 
it be fuppofed that all thefe writers Ihould have been ignorant 
of it? 

It is obfervable that Coryate in his Crudities, 410. 1611. > 

when he is boalling of the fuperior fplendour of 

G 4 
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done at Chrifl-Cliurch , the Univerfuy found it 
necefiary to employ two of the king's carpenters, 
and to have the advice of the controller of his 
works. The Queen’s Mafque, which was exhi- 
bited in the preceding January, was riot much more 
fuccefsful, though above 3oool. was expended upon 
it. “ At night.” lays Str Dudley Carleton, “ we 
had the Queen’s Malhe in the Banqueting-houfe, 
or rather her Pageant. There was a great engine 
at the lower end of the room, which had motion, 
and in it were tiie images of iea-h.orfes, (with other 
terrible filhes,) which were ridden by the Moors. 

theatres, compared with thofc of Venice, m ikes no mention 
of /cents. " I was at one of their playhoufes, where l faw a 
comedie. The houf< is very beggarly and baft in companion 
of our llately plaj houfes in Etisland : nrither can their aftors 
compare with us, for apparel, J/.ouis, andmufuke." Crudities , 
p. S47. 

It is alfo worthy of remark that Mr. Chamberlaine, when 
he is fpeaking of the late of the performances at the Fortune 
theatre, when it was burnt down in 1631. laments that “ their 
cpparel 3 m\-p!n)-buolts .were loft, whereby thofe poor companions 
■were quite undone;” but fays not a word of /cents. See alfo 
Sir Henry ‘YVottou’s letter on the burning of the Globe, in 
i 6 i 3 , p. 69. n. 6. Malone. 

Thai /cents , and the word — /cent, wereufedin 1618. ro 4 y 
he proved from the following marginal note to the prologue 
to Karton Holiday’s TEXN 0 I"AM 1 A, publifhed in that year : 
“ Here the upper part of the /cene open’d; when ftraight 
appear’d an Heaven, and all the purt arts fitting. &c. — they 
defeended in order within the /cene, while the mufike plaid.” 
A fimilar note is appended to the Epilogue, concluding thus : 
“ and then the Heaven-clofed.” 

I feize this opportunity to obferve, that little deference 
is due to the authority of ancient Dictionaries, which ufually 
content themfelves with allotting a fingle fenfe to a word, 
without attention to its different {hades of meaning. 

SteevenS.’ 
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The indecorum was, that there was all fifli, and no 
water. At the further end was a great lhell in 
form of a fkallop, wherein were four feats ; on the 
lowtfU fat the queen with my lady Bedford ; on die 
reft were , placed the ladies Sutfolk, Darby,” 3 See. 
Such were mol) of .-the Mafques in the time of 

* Letter from Sir Dudley Carleton to Mr. Winwood, 
London, Jan. 1604. [i. e. l6(>4-5.] Winwood’s Memorials , 
II. 43 . This letter contains fo curious a trait of our firitilh 
Solomon, that I cannot forbeat tranferibing another paflagtt 
from it, though foreign to our prefent fpbjefl : “ On Saint 
John’s day - we had the marriage of Sir Philip Herbert and 
Lady Snfan performed at Whitehall, with all the honour 
coidd be done a great favourite.' The court was great, 
and for that day put on the bed bravely. — At night there 
Was a Malk in the hall, which for conceit and fafh'on was 
fuitablc to the occafion. The prefents of plate and other 
things given by the noblemen [to the bride and bridegroom] 
were valued at « 5 oOl.; but that which made it a good 
marriage, was a gift of the king’s of 5 ool. land, for the 
bride's jointure. They were lodged in the council-chamber, 
where the king in his Jhirl and night-gown gave them a 
reveille-matin before they were up, and lpent a good time 
in or upon the .led, thoofe which yqu will believe. No 
ceremony was pmitted of bride-cakes, points, garters, and 
gloves, which have been ever fince the livery of the court ; 
and at night there was fewing in the fhcet, calling of The 
bride’s left hofc, with many other petty forcer ief." 

Our poet has been cenfurcd for indelicacy of language, 
particularly in Hamlet’s converfaiion with Ophelia, during 
the reprefentation of the play before the court of Denmark; 
but unjultly, for he undoubtedly Teprefcntcd the manners 
and converfation of his own day faithfully. What the 
decorum of thofe times was, even in the highefl clafs, may 
be conjedured from another paffage in the fame letter: 
“ The night’s work [the night of the queen’s mafque] was 
concluded with a banquet in the great chamber, which 
was fo furioufly aflaulted, that down went tables and trefTes, 
before one bit was touched.” — Such was the court of King 
James the Firft. 
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James the Firft: triumphal cars, caflles, rocks, 
caves, pillars, temples, clouds, rivers, tritons, &c. 
compofed the principal part of their decoration. 

In the courtly mafques given by his fucceffor during 
the firft fifteen years of his reign, and in fome of 
the -plays exhibited at . court, the art of .fcenery 
feems to have been fomewhat improved. In iQ36 
a piece written by Thomas Heyvvood, called Love's 
Mijlrcfs or the Queen's Mafque, was represented at 
Denmark Houfe before their Majcfties. ■ For the 
.rare decoremcnts” (fays Heywood in Iiis preface) 

“ which new apparelled it, when it came the fecond 
tii'ne to the royal view, (her gracious -majefty then 
entertaining his higlmefs at Denmark Houfe upon his 
birth-day,) I cannot pretermit to give a due cha- 
ra&er to that admirable artift Mr. Inigo Jones, 
mailer furveyor of the king’s worke, &c. who to 
every act, nay almojl to every feene, by his excellent 
inventions gave fuch an extraordinary luftre ; upon 
every occafion changing the Jlage, to the admiration 
of all the fpeftatots.” Here, as on a former occa- 
fion, we. may ‘remark, the term fcenc is notufed: 
the Jlage was changed to the admiration of all the 
fpciftators. 4 

In Auguft i636. The Royal Slave, written by a 
..very popular poet, William Cartwright, was a£led l 
at Oxford- before the king and queen , and after* 
wards at Hampton-Court. Wood informs us, 5 

4 If in our author’s time the publick ftage had been changed, 
or in other words, had the Globe and Blackfriars play- 
houfe been furuilhed with Jccnes, would they have created 
fo much admiration at a royal entertainment in i636. twenty 
years after his death P 

1 lift, b Anliq. Univ, Oxon. L. I. p. 344 . 
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that the fcfinery was an cxquifite and uncommon 
piece of machinery, contrived by Inigo Jones. 
The play was' printed in t63q. and yet even at 
that late period, the term Jcene, in the fenfe now 
affixed to it, was unknown to the author; for de- 
feribing the various feenes employed in this court- 
exhibition, he denominates them thus : “ The firffc 
Appearance, a temple of the fun Second Appear- 

ance , a city in the front, and a prifon at the li’dc,” 
&c. The three other Appearances in this play were, 
a wood, a palace, and a caftle. 

In every difquifition of this kind much trouble 
and many words might be faved, by defining the 
fubjett of difpute. Before therefore I proceed 
further in this inquiry, I think it proper to fay, 
that by a Jcene, I mean, A painting in perfpeftive 
on a cloth fajlened to a wooden frame or roller , and 
that 1 do not mean by this term, “ a coffin, or a 
tomb, or a gilt chair, ora fair chain of pearl, or 
a crucifix: ” and I am the rather, induced to make 
this declaration, bccaufe a writer, who obliquely 
alluded to the pofition which I am now maintain- 
ing, loon after the (lift edition of this Eflay-was 
publiflted, has mentioned exhibitions of this kind 
as a proof of the feenery of our old plays : and 
taking it for granted that the point is completely 
eftablilhed by this decifive argument, triumphantly 
adds, “ Let us for the future no- more be told of 
the waqt of proper feenes and dreffes in our ancient 
theatres.” 6 

6 11 My prefent purpofe,” fays this writer, “ is not fo 
much to deferibe this dramatick piece, [ The Second Maiden's 
Tragedy, written in l6to or 161 1 .] as to fhow that it bears 
abundant teftimony to the ufe of Jcenery, and the richnefs 
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A paflagc which has been produced from one of 

of {lie habits then worn. Thefe particulars will be fuffi- 
ciently excmpliticd by the following fpeeches, and ftage- 
direflions : 

“ Enter the Tyrant agen at a farder door, which opened 
brings him to the tomb, where the lady lies, buried. The 
Toombe here'difcovcred, rich-lie fet forthe.” 

Some lines are then quoted from the fame piece, of which 
the following are thole which alone are material to the 
prefent point: 

st Tyrant. — Sofilec, foftlee ; — 

ct The vaults e’en chide our Heps with murmuring founds. 

sc All thy dill flrength, 

tt Thow grey-eydemonument, (hall notkeep her from us. 

tt Strike, villaines, thoc the eccho railc us all 

tt Into ridiculous deafues ; pierce the jawes 

tt Of this could ponderous creature, — 

tt O, the moone rifes : What reflcflion 

tt Is throwne around this fan&ified buildinge ! 

. , tt E’en in a twinkling how the monuments glitter, 

tt As if Death’s pallaces were all maflie fyiver, 

.tt And fcorn’d the name of marble ! ” 

“ Is it probable,’’ (adds this writer) “ that fuch direflions, 
and fpeeches (hould have been hazarded, unlefs at the fame 
time they could be fupported and countenanced by cor- 
refponding feenery?” 

“ I (hall add two more of the dage-direQions from this 
tragedy.” — “ On a fodayne in akinde ofnoyfe like a wynde, 
the dores clattering, the toombeftone flies open, and a 
great light appears in the midd of the toombe ; his lady, 
as went owt, (landing’ in It before hym all in white, (luck t 

with jewells, and a great crucifix on her bread." Again, 

<l They bring the body in a chayre, drefi up in black 
• velvet, which fetts’ off the paillnes of the hands and face, 
and a faire chayne of pearlc crofs the bread, and the crucifix 
above it,” See. 

“ Let us for the future, Mr. Baldwin, be told with lefs 
confidence of the want of propeT J cents and dreffes in our 
ancient theatres." — Letter in The St. James Chronicle , 

May, 1780. 

To all this I have only to fay, that it never has been 
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the old comedies , 7 proves that the common theatre* 
were furniflted with dome rude pieces of machinery, 
which were ufed when it was neceffary to exhibit 
the defcent of lome god or faint; but it is manifeft 
from what has been already Hated, as well as from, 
all the contemporary accounts, that the mechanifm. 
of our ancient theatres feldom went beyond a tomb, 
a painted chair, a finking cauldron, or a trap-door, 
and that none of them had moveable feenes. When 
King Henry VIII. is to be difeovered by the dukes 
of Suffolk and Norfolk, reading in his ftudy, the 
fcenical diredlion in the firft folio, 1623. (which 
was printed apparently from playhoufe copies,) is, 
“ The King draws the curtain, [n e. draws it open] 
and fits reading penfively ; ” for, befide the principal 
curtains that hung in the front of the flage, they 
ufed others as fubhitutes for feenes, 8 which were 

afiertedj at leaf! by me, that in Shakfpeare’s time a tomb was 
not reprefetitcd on the ftage. Xhe monument of the Capulets 
was perhaps represented in Romeo and Juliet, and a wooden 
ftruclure might have been ufed for this purpofe in that and 
other plays; of which when the door was once opened, 
and a proper quantity of lamps, falfe Hones, and black cloth 
difplayed, the poet might be as luxuriant as he pleafed in 
deferibing the furrounding invifible marble monuments. This 
writer, it (hould feem, was thinking of the epigram on 
Butler the poet ; we alk for/renej, and he gives us only ajtone* 

7 “ Of whyche the lyke thyug is ufed to be fhewed now 
adays in Jlage-playes, when fome god or fome Jaynl is made to 
appere forth of a cloude -, and fuccoureth the parties which 
feemed to be towardes fome great danger, through the Sou- 
dan’s crucltie.” The author's .marginal abridgement of his 
text is — “The lyke manner ufed nowe at our days in flage- 
playes.” Accolajlus, a comedy by T. Palfgrave, chaplain to 
King Henry VIII. l540. 

* See Wcbfter’s Dulchefs of Malfy, ailed at the Globe and 
Blackfriars, jpd printed in i6|3, “-Here i* difeovered behind 
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denominated traverfes. If a bedchamber is to be 
xeprefented, no change of feene is mentioned; bat 
the property-man is fimply ordered to tkrujl forth a 
bed, or, the curtains being opened, a bed is exhi- 
bited. So, in the old play on which Shakfpeare 
formed his King Henry VI. P. II. when Cardinal 
Beaufort is exhibited dying, the flage-direftion is — 
“ Enter King and Salifbury, and then the curtaines 
be drawn, [i. e. drawn open,] and the Cardinal is 
difeovered in his bed, raving and flaring as if he 
were mad.” When the fable requires the Roman 

a traverfe the artificial figures of Antonio and his children, 
appearing as if they were dead." In The Dtrjil's Charter, a 
tragedy, 1607. the following ftage-diredion is found : 
“ Alexander draweth [that is, draws open], the curlainc of 
his Jiudie, where he difeovereth the devill fitting in his pon- 
tificals.” Again, in Satiromajlix, by Decker, 1602. “Horace 
fitting in his Jludy, behind a curlainc, a candle by him burning, 
books lying confufedly,” &c. In Marfton’s What you will, a 
comedy, 1607. the following ftage-dkedion Aill mo;e deci- 
fively proves this point : “ Enter a Schoole-maifler, — draws 
[i. e. draws open] the curtains behind, with Battus, Nows, 
Slip, Nathaniel, and Holifernes Pippo, fchool-boyes, fitting 
with bookes in their handes.” Again, in Albovine, by Sir 
William D’Avenant, 1689. “ He drawer the Arras, and dif- 

c.overs Alb ovine, RJrodolinda, Valdaura, dead in chaires." 
Again, in The Woman in the Moon, by Lily., i 5 g 7 . “ They 
draw the eurlins from before Natures £hop, where (lands an 
image clad, and fome unclad. They bring forth the cloathed 
image.” Again,, in Romeo and Juliet, 1597. Juliet, after (he 
has fwallowed the fleepy potion, is ordered to “ throw her- 
felfe on the bed, within the curtaines." As foon as Juliet has 
fallen on the bed, the curtains being hill open, the nurfe 
enters, then old Capulet and his lady,* then the muficians ; 
and all on the fame fpot. If they could have exhibited 
a bed-chamber, and then could have fubllituted any- other 
room for it, would they have fullered the muficians and the 
Nurfe’s fervant to have carried on a ludicrous dialogue in one 
where Juliet was fuppofed to be lying dead ? 
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capitol tobereprefented, we find two officers enter, 
44 to lay cufinons, as it were in the capitol.” So, in 
King Richard II. A£l IV. fc. i : lfolingbroke, Sec. 

.enter* as to thc t parliament.” * Again, in Sir John 
Oldcajlle • 1600: Enter Cambridge, Scroop, and 

Gray , as in a chamber.” When the citizens of 
Angiers were to appear on the walls of their town, 
and young Arthur to leap from the battlements, I 
fuppofe our anceflors were contested with feeing 
them in the balcony already deferibed; or perhaps 
a few boards were tacked together, and painted fo 
as to refemble the rude difcoloured walls of an old 
town,' behind which a plhtform might have been 
placed near the top, on which the citizens flood : 
but furely this can fcarcely be called a Jcene. Though 
undoubtedly our poet’s company were fumi/hed 
with fome wooden fabrick fufficiently refembling 
a tomb, for which the^ muft have had occafion in 
feveral plays, yet fome doubt may be entertained, 
whether in Romeo and Juliet any exhibition ofju- 
liet’s monument was given on the flage. Romeo 
perhaps only opened- with his mattock one of thfc 
flage trap-doors, f which might have reprefented a 
tomb-ftone,) by which he defeended to a vault be- 
neath the fiage, where Juliet was depofited; and 
this -notion is countenanced by a paffage in the 
play, and by the poem on which the drama was 
founded.” * 

* See thefe ftage-diredions in the firft folio. 

* 41 Why I dejeend into this bed of death — . ” Romeo and, 
Juliet, Ad V. So, in The Tragical Hiftory of Roman and Juliet, 

l56g : 

<t And then our Romeus, the vauit-Jione Jet Up-right, 
t< Defeended dowue, and in his hand he. bore the candle 
light.” 
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In all the old copies of the play lall-mentioncd 
we find the following ilage-dircdlion : “ They march 
about the Jlage, and. Jr n trig-men come forth with their 
napkins." A more decifive proof than this, that 
the flage was not furnilhed with feenes, cannot be' 
produced. Romeo, Mercutio, 8cc. with their torch- 
bearers and attendants, are the perfons who inarch, 
about the flage. They are in the flreet, on their 
way to Capulet’s houlc, where a niafquerade is 
given ; but Capulet’s fervants who come forth with 
their napkins, are fuppofed to be in a hall or faloon 
of their mailer’s lioufe: yet both the mafqjuers 
without and the lervants within appear on the fame 
fpot. In like manner in King Henry VIII.- the very 
i fame fpot is at dnee the outiide and infide of the 
Council- Chamber. i 

It is not, however, neceifary to infill cither upon 
the term itfclf, in the fen fp of a painting in per- 
fpedtive on cloth or canvas, being unknown to our. 
early writers, or upon the various flage-diredlions 
which are found in the plays of our poet and his 
Contemporaries, and which afford the flrongCfl pre- 
fumptive evidence that the flage in his time was 
not furniflied with feenes ; becaufe we have to the 
fame point the concurrent tclliinony of Shakfpearc 
himlelf, 4 of Ben jonfon, of every writer of the laft 

Juliet, However, after hjr recovery, fpeaks and dies upon 
the flage. If therefore, the exhibition was fuch as has been 
now fuppofed, Romeo mull have brought her up in his artnl 
from the vault beneath the flage, aficr he had killed Paris, 
and then addrefled her, — “ O my love, my wife, ” See. 

» See Vol.XVLp. 177.0.8. 

4 it In your imagination bold 

(i 77 , is Jiage, the fhip, upon whofe deck 
it The fea-tolt Pericles appears to fpeak.’* 
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age who has had occalion to mention this fubjecl, 
and even of the verv perfon who firft introduced 
fcenes on the publick flage. 

In the year tbag Jonfon’s comedy intitled The 
J\Ino Inn was pci formed at the Blackfriars theatre, 
and defervedly damned. Ben was fo much incenfed 
at the town for condemning his piece, that in 1 63 1 
he pubiifhed it with the following title: The JVcw 
Inne, or the light. Heart, a comedy; as it was never 
ailed, but mod negligently played, by fome, the 
kings iervants, and more Iqueamifltly beheld and 
cen lured by others, the kings fubje&s, 1629. And 
now at lalt fet a liberty to the readers, his Majefties 
fervants and fubjefts, to be judged, i 63 i.” In 
the Dedication to this piece, the author, after ex- 
prefiing his profound contempt for the fpeclators, 
who were at the firfl reprefentation of this play, 
fays, “ What did they come for then, thou wilt alk 
me. I will as punftually anfwer: to fee and to be 
fccne. To make a general multer of thcmfclves 
in their clothes of credit, and pofleffe the ftage 
agaitill the playe: to dillike all, but marke no- 
thing: and by their confidence of rifing between 
tiie actes in oblique lines, make affidavit to the 
whole houfe of their not underftanding one feene. 
Arm’d wdth this prejudice, as the jtage furniture, 
or arrai clothes, they were there; as lpe£iators 
away ; for the faces in the hangings and they beheld 
alike.” 

The exhibition of plays being forbidden fome 
time before the deaih of Charles I. ’ Sir William 

* An ordinance for the fuppreffing of all flage-pjays and 
interludes, was enacted Feb. l 3 . 1647-8. and Oliver aud hi* 
Saints feem to have been every diligent in enforcing it. fro*. 

t H 
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D’Avenant in 1 656 invented a new fpecies of en- 
tertainment, which was exhibited at Rutland Houfe, 
at the upper end of Alderfgate-ftrcet. The title 
of the piece, which was printed in the fame year, 
is, The Siege oj Rhodes, made a Reprejentation by 
the Art of profpe&ive in Scenes; and the Story 
Jung in recitative Alujick. “ The original of this 
mufick,” fays Dryden ; “ and of the feenes which 
adorned his work, he had from the Italian operas; 6 
but lie heightened his charafters (as I may pro- 
bably imagine) from the examples of Corneille 
and fome French poets.” If, fixty years before, 
the exhibition of the plays of Shakfpeare had 
been aided on ^he common flage by the advan- 
tage of moveable feenes, or if the term Jcene had 
been familiar to D’Avenant’s audience , can we 
foppofe that he would have found it neceflary to 
ufe a periphrallick defeription , and to promife 
that hi; reprefentation Ihouldbe affilled by the art 
of profpehlive in feenes ? “ It has been often wiflied,” 
fays he in his Addrefs to the Reader, “ that our 

Whitelocke’s Memorials, p. 33 «. we learn that Captain Bethan 
was appointed ( i 3 Dec. 1648. } Proved Martial, “ with power 
to feize upon all ballad- lingers, and to Jupprefs Jlage-plays." 

“ so Dec. 1649. Some dage-players in Saint John’s-dreet 
[the Red Bull theatre was in this dreet, ] were apprehended 
by troopers, their cloaths taken away, and themfelves carried 
to prifon.” Ibidem, p. 419. 

“ Jan. l 655 . [ r 655 - 6 .] Players taken in Newcadle, and 
whipt for rogues. ” Ibid. 619. 

“ Sept. 4. i 656 . Sir William D’Avenant printed his 
Opera, notwithdanding the nicety of the times.” Ibidem, 

p. C3g. 

6 Fleckno in the preface to his comedy entitled Demoijelles 
a-la-Mode, 1667. obferves, that “ one Italian lcene with four 
doors will do” for the reprefentation. 
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femes (we having obliged onrfelves to the variety 
of Jive changes, according to the ancient drama- 
tick diftin&ions made for time,) had not been 
confined to about eleven feet in the height 
and about fifteen in depth, including the pla- 
ces of pafiage referved for the mufick.” From 
thefe words we learn that he had in that piece 
five feenes. In i658 he exhibited at the old 
theatre called the Cockpit in Drury-lane, The 
Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru , exprefs'd by 
vocal and injlrumental Mujick, and by Art of per- 
fpettive in Scenes. 7 In lpring 1662. having ob- 

7 In “ The Publlck Intelligencer, communicating the 
chief occurrences and proceedings within the dominions of 
England, Scotland, and Wales, from Monday, December 20. 
to Monday, December 27. l658.” I find the following 
notice taken of D'Avenant’s exhibition by the new Prote£lor, 
Richard : 

tt Whitehall, December 23. 

“ A courfe is ordered for taking into confideration the 
Opera, fhewed at the Cockpitt in Drury Lane, and the perfona 
to whom it hands referred, are to fend for the poet and aflors, 
and to inform themfelves of the nature of the work, and to 
examine by what authority the fame is expofed to publick. 
•view ; and they are alfo to take the bed information they can, 
concerning the a£ting of ftage-playes , and upon the whole 
to make report, ” See. 

The Saints were equally avcrCe to every other fpecies of 
feftivity as well as the Opera, and confidered holydays, the 
common prayer-book, and a play-book, as equally pernicious ; 
for in the fame paper I find this notification : 

“ It was ordered by his Highnefs the Lord Prote&or and 
the Council, that effe£tual letters be written to the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of the city of London, and to thejuflices 
of peace for Wcflminftcr and the liberties thereof, Middlefex 
and Borough ofSouthwark, toufe their endeavour for abolifh- 
ing the ufe of the fcllivals of Chriftmas, Eafler, and other 
fealls called holydaies ; as alfo for preventing the ufe of the 
common prayer-book. ”, 

H 2 
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taincd a patent from King Charles the Second, 
and bnilt a new playhoufe in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
he opened his theatre with The Firjl Part of the 
Siege of Rhodes, which fince its firft exhibition he 
had enlarged. He afterwards in the fame year 
exhibited The Second Part of the Siege of Rhodes, 7lx\<1 
his comedy called The Wits; “ thefe plays,” favs 
Downes, who himfelf acied in The Siege of Rhodes, 
“ having new feenes and decorations, being the JirJl 
that ever were introduced ill England.” Scenes 
had certainly been ufed before in the mafques 
at Court, and in a few private exhibitions, and 
by D’Avenant himfcll in his attempts at theatrical 
entertainments fhortly before the death of Crom- 
well : Downes therefore, who is extremely inaccu- 
rate in his 'language in every part of his book, mull 
have meant — the firfl ever exhibited in a regular 
diama, on a puhlick theatre. 

I have faid that I could produce the tehhnony 
of Sir William D’Avenant hirafelfon this fubjeft. 
His prologue to The Wits, which w'as exhibited 
in the Ip ring, of the year 1662. foon after the 
opening of his theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, if 
every other document had perifhed, would prove 
decilively that our author’s plays had not the 
afliflance of painted feenes. “ There are fome, 
fays D’Avenant, 

u who would the world perfuade, 

(i That gold is better when the flamp is bad; , 

it And that an ugly ragged piece of eight 
<1 Is ever true in metal and in weight ; 

(< As if a guinny and louis had lefs * 

(t Intrinfick value for their handfomenefs. 

<t So diverfe, who outlive the former age. 
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it Allow 8 the coarfenefs of the plain old Jlage, 
tt And think ricli verts and feenes are only fit 
'it Difguifes for the want of art and wit. ” 

And no lefs dcciftvc is the different language 
of the licence for ereftina; a theatre, ‘^ranted to 
him by King Charles 1. in i63g. and the letters 
patent which he obtained from his fon in 1662 . 
In the former, after he is authorized “ to en- 
tertain, govern, privilege, and keep fuch and fb 
many players to exercile a&ion, muftcal prefent- 
incnts, feenes, dancing, and the like, as he the 
faid William Davenant {ball think fit and approve 
for the Laid houfe, and fuch perfons to permit 
and continue at and during the pleafure of the 
faid W. D. to aft plays in Inch lioule fo to be 
by him created, and exercife mufick, muftcal pre- 
fentments, feenes, dancing, or other the like at the 
fame or other hours, or times, or alter plays are 

ended,’ the claufe which empowers him to take 

certain prices from thofsf wjlio fhould refort to his 
theatre runs thus : 

'* And that it fhall and may be lawful to and 
for the faid W. D. 8 cc. to take and receive of 
Juch our fubjefts as lliall refort to fee or hear 
any fuch ploys, Jcena, and tnUrtainmcnts whatloe- 
ver, fuch funr or fums of money, as is or hereaf- 
ter from time to time (hall be accuftomcd to.be 
given or taken in other playhoufes and places 
for the like plays, feenes, prefentments, and en- 
tertainments.” 

Here we fee that when the theatre Was fitted up 
in the ufual way of that time without the decora- 

s * ’i" 

8 i. c. approve. 

II 3 
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tion offcenery, (for Jccncs in the foregoing paflages 
mean, not paintings, but fhort ftage-reprefenta- 
tions or prefentments,) the ufual prices were au- 
thorized to be taken : but after the Reftoration , 
when Sir W. D’Avenant furniihed his new thea- 
tre with feenery , he took care that the letters 
patent which he then obtained , fhould fpeak a 
diiierent language, for there the correfponding claufe 
is as follows : 

“ And that it iliall and may be lawful to and for 
the faid Sir William D’Avenant, his heirs, and 
afligns, to take and receive offuch of our fubje&s 
as Iliall refort to fee or hear any fuch plays, feenes 
and entertainments whatfoever, fuch fum or fums 
of money, as either have accuflomably been given 
and taken in the like kind, or as lhall be thought 
reafonable by him or them, in regard of the great 
expences of scenes, mufick, and fuch new deco- 
rations as have not been formerly ufed." 

Here for the firft time in thefe letters patent the 
word feene is ufed in that fenfe in which Sir William 
had employed it in the printed title : pages of his 
mufical entertainments exhibited a few years be- 
fore. In the former letters patent granted in 1639. 
the word in that fenfe does not once occur. 

To the tellimony of D’Avenant himfelf may be 
added that of Drydcn, both in the paffage already 
quoted, and in his prologue to The Rival Ladies , 
performed at the King’s theatre in 1664. 

44 In former days 

ts Good 1 prologues were as fcarcc as now good plays. — 

tt You now have habits, dances, Jccnes, and rhymes; 

44 High language often, ay, and fenfe fometiraes. ” 

> 

And flill more exprefs is that of the author of 
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The Generous Enemies, exhibited at the King’s The- 
atre in 1672. •, 

«t I cannot choofe but laugh, when I look back and fee 
44 The llrange viciffitudes of poetrie. 

44 Your aged fathers came to plays for wit, 
u And fat kncc-rfeep in nutlhells in the pit; 

44 Coarje hangings then, injlead of Jcenes tvere worn, 

41 And Kidderminjier did ihe Jlage adorn.: 

44 but you, their wifer offspring, did advance 
ti To plot of jigg, and to dramatick dance, ” 9 Sec. 

9 Tills explaius what Drydcn means in his prologue to The 
Rival Ladies, quoted above, where, with J'cents and the other 
novelties introduced after the Relloration, he mentions dance. 
A dance by a boj was not uncommon in Shakfpeare’s time; 
bnt fuch dances as were exhibited at the Duke’s and Ring’s 
theatre, whichare here called dramatick dances, were unknown. 
The following prologue to Tunbridge Wells, ailed at the 
duke’s theatre, and printed in 1678. is more dilTufe upon this 
fubjeil, and confirms what has been flated in the text: 

11 The old Englifh (lage, confin’d to plot and fenfe, 

41 Did hold abroad but fmall intelligence ; / 

44 But fince the invafion of the foreign Jcene, 

44 Jack-pudding farce, and thundering machine, 

44 Dainties to your grave anceflors unknown, 

44 Who never diflik’d wit becaufe their own, 

44 There’s not a player but is turn’d a fcout, 

44 And every fcribbler fends his envoys out, 

44 To fetch from Paris, Venice, or from Rome, 

44 Fantaftick fopperies, to pleafe at home. 

14 And that each ail may rife to your defire, 

44 Devils and witches mull each feene iufpire; 

44 Wit rowls in waves, and Ihowers down in fire. 

44 With what llrange cafe a play may now be writ!. 

44 When the bell half’s compos’d by painting it, 

41 And that in the air or dance lies all the wit. 

“ True fenfe or plot w r ould fooleries appear 
“ Faults, I fuppofe, you feldom meet with here, 

“ For ’tis no mode to profit by the ear. 

Your fords, we know, are feated in your eyes; 

“ An aitrefs in a cloud’s a llrange furprife, 

“ And you ne’er pay’d treble prices to be wife." 

H 4 
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Thcfe are not the (peculations of fcholars con- 
cerning a cultour ol a former agei but the tclli- 
mony of perfuiis who were cither Ipediatois of what 
they deftrtbe, or daily converfed with thofe who 
had trod our ancient' Uage : for D’Avcnant’s firft 
play, The Cruel brother, was a£ted at the Black- 
friars in January, 1626-7. and Mohun and liart, 
who had thetnlelves a£tcd bclore the civil wars, 
weie employed in that company, by whole imme- 
diate fucceifbrs The Generous Enemies was exhibited; 
i mean the King’s Servants. Major Mohun adlcd 
in the piece before which the lines lafl quoted were 
fpoken. . * 

I may add alfo, that Mr. Wright, the author of 
Hijlori/i Hijlnonita, whofe father had been a lpec- 
tator ol fcveral plays before the breaking out of 
» 

The French theatre, as we learn from Scaliger, was not 
furniihetl whit feenes, or even with the orjiamems of tapeltry, 
in the year l56l. See Scaliger. Poetices, folio, l56l. Lib. I. 
e. xxi. Both it, however, and the Italian ftage, appear to 
have had the decoration of fccnery before the Englifh. In 
l638 was pubIHhtd at Ravenna — Pralica difabbricar Scene 
e machine tie’ lealri , di Nicola Sabbatini da Pefaro. With 
refprdl t'o the French flage, fee D’Avenant’s prologue to 
The Second Pari of the Siege of Rhodes , i663. 

“ many travellers lieie as judges come, 

“ From P-irb, Florence, Venice/ and from Rome; 

11 Who will deferibe, when any feene we draw, 

“ By each of ours all that they ever faw : 

“ Thofe praifing for extenfive breadth and height, 

“ An inward diflance to deceive the fight.” 

It is faid in the life of Betterton, that “ he was fent 
to Paris by king Charles the Second, to take a view of the 
French theatre, that he might better judge of what might 
contribute to the improvement of our owu.” He went to 
Paiis probably in the year 1666. when both the London 
theatres were fhut. 
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the civil wars, exprefsly fays, that the theatre had 
no femes.* 

But, htvs Mr. Steevens, (who differs with mein 
opinion on the fubjeft before us, and whofe fenti- 
ments J fhall give below,) “ how happened it, that 
Shakfptare himfeif (hould have mentioned the a£t 
of jhifting f enes, if in his time there were no lccnes 
capable of being f lifted, ? Thus in the Chorus to 
King Henry V : 

* Unto Southampton do viejlift our fetne.' 

“ This phrafe” (he adds) “ was hardly more 
ancient than the cuftom it. deferibes.” 1 

Who does not fee, that Shakfpearc in the paffage 
here quoted ufes the word feme in the fame fenfe 
in which it was ufed two thoufand years before he 
was born ; that is , for the place of a£lion repre- 
fented by the ftage; and not for that moveable 
hanging or painted cloth, drained on a wooden 
frame, or rolled round a cylinder, which is now 
called a scene? If the (mailed doubt could be en- 

* “ Shakfpcare, (who as I have heard, was a much better 
poet than player,) Burbage, Hemmings, aud others of the 
older fort, were dead before I knew the town; but in my 
time, before the wan, Lowin ufed to ad FalftafFe,” &c. — 
“Though the town was. then not much more thau half fo 
populous as now, yet then the prices were finall, ( there being 
no feenes,) and better order kept among the company that 
came.” Hijioria Hijlrionica, Svo. 1699. This Eifay is in 
the form of a Dialogue between Trueman, an old Cavalier, 
and Ijtvewit, his friend. 

The account of the old llagc, which is given by the Cavalier, 
Wright probably derived from his father, who was born in 
1611. and was himfelf a dramatick writer. 

* ' See Mr. Stccvens’s Shakfpeare, 1785. Kingjfehn, p. 56 . 
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tcrtaincd of his meaning, the following lines in the 
fame play would remove it : 

sc The king is fet from London, and the Jcene 
44 Is now tranfpdrled to Southampton.” 

Tins, and this only, was the Jhifting that was 
meant; a movement from one place to another in 
the progrefs of the drama: nor is there found a 
fingle pafl'agc in his plays in which the word Jcene 
is ufed in the fenfe required to fupport the argu- 
ment of thofe who fuppofe that the common ftages 
were furnifhed with moveable fcencs in his time. 
He conflantly ufes the word either for a ftage- 
exhibiiion in general, or the component part of a 
play, or the place of action reprelented by the 
llage : 4 

4 

4 And fp do all the other dramatick writers of his time. 
So, in Hey wood’s Downfall of Robert Earl oj Huntington, 1601. 
44 — . — I only mean — 

(t Myfelf in perfon to prefent fome Jcenes 
ti Of tragick matter, or perchance of mirth." 

Again, in the prologue to Ram Alley , or Merry Tricks, a 
comedy, i6n. 

44 But if conceit, with quick-turn' d Jceancs, — 

44 May win your favours, — .” 

Again, in the prologue to The Late Lanca/hire Witches, l634> 

44 we are forc’d from our own nation 

4 t To ground the Jccne that’s now in agitation." 

Again, in the prologue to Shirley’s School of Compliments, 
1629. 

44 — This play is 

44 The firft fruits of a mtife, that before this 
44 Never fainted audience, nor doth meane 
44 To fwear himfelf a faflor for the Jcene," 

Again, in the prologue to Hannibal and Scipio, l 63 j. 

44 The places fometimes chang’d too for the Jcene, 

<4 Which is tranflated as the mulick plays," See. 
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it For all my life haa been but as 3. feme, 

it Ailing that argument.” King Henry IV. Part II. 

it At your induftrious Jcenes and ails of death." 

King John. 

it What Jttne of death hath Rofcius now to ail?” 

King Henry VI. Part III* 

it Thus with imagin’d wing our l'wift Jcene flies, — .” 

King Henry V. 

it To give our Jcene fuch growing, — Ibid. 

11 And fo our Jcene mull to the battle fly, — Ibid. 

tt That he might play the woman in the feme." 

Coriolanus 

it A queen in jell, only to fill thefeene." King Richard III. 

I fhall add but one more inftance from All's 
well that ends well : 

ti Our Jcene is alter’d from a ferious thing, 

tt And now chang'd to the Beggar and the King.” 

from which lines it might, I conceive, be as rea- 
fonably inferred that Jcenes were changed in Shak- 
fpeare’s time, as from the paffage relied on in 
King Henry V. and perhaps by the fame mode of 
reafoning it might be proved, from a line above 
quoted from the fame play, that the technical 
modern term, wings, or fide-feenes, was not un- 
known to Our great poet. 

The various circumflances which I have Hated, 
and the accounts of the contemporary writers, 5 

Here tranjlating a Jcene means juft the fame as Jhifting a 
Jcene in King Henry V. 

I forbear to add more inftances, though almoft every one 
of our old plays would furnilh me with many. 

* All the writers on the ancient Englilh ftage that I have 
met with, concur with thofe quoted in the text on this fub- 
jeft : “ Now for the difference betwixt our theatres and, 
thole of former times,” (fays Fleck.no, who lived near enough 
the time to be accurately informed,) “ they were but plain 
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furniili us, in my appreheufion, with decifive and 

and Ample, with no oilier Jcenes nor decorations of the' ftages 
tut on ly old tapeflry , and the flage flrewed with ruflies ; with 
their habits accordingly.” Short Difcourfe of the Kngli/h Stage, 
1664. In a fubfequent paffage indeed he adds, “ Forfcenes 
and machines, they are. no new invention ; our mafques, 
and fame ofourplayes, in former times, (though not fo ordinary,) 
having had as good or rather better, than any we have 
now.” — To reconcile this pafTage with the foregoing, the 
author rauft be ftippofed to fpcak here, not of the exhibi- 
tions at the publick theatres, but of mafques and private 
plays, performed either at court or at noblemen’s houfes. 
He does not fay, “fome of our theatres," — but, “ our 
mafques, and fome of our places having had," &c. We 
have already feen that Love's Mijirefs or the Queen's Majque was 
exhibited with feenes at Denmark-houfe in l 636 . In the reign 
of K.ing Charles I. the performance of plays at court, and at 
private houfes, fcems to have been very common ; and gentle- 
men went to great expence in thefe exhibitions. See a letter 
from Mr. Garrard to Lord Stratford, dated Feb. 7. 1637. 
Strafford's Letters, Voi.II. p. t 5 o. ‘‘Two of the king’s fervants, 
privy-chamber men both, have writ each of them a play. Sir 
John Sullin [Suckling] and Will. Barclay, which have been 
a£led in court, and at the Blackfriars, with much applaufe. 
Sutlin’s play cod three Or four hundred pounds fetting out : eight 
or tenfuits of new cloaths he gave the players •, an unheard- 
of prodigality." The play on which Sir John Suckling cx- 
'pended this large fum, was Aglaura. 

To the authority of Fieckno may be added that of Edward 
Phillips, who, in his Theatrum Poelarum , 1674. [article, 
D’Avcnant,] praifes the poet for “the great fluency of his 
wit and fancy, efpecially for what he wrote for the Englifh 
ftage, of which, having laid the foundation before by his 
mufical dramas, when the ufual plays were not fuffered to 
be acted] he was Ihefrfl reviver and improver, by painted feenes." 
Wright alfo, who was well acquainted, with the hiftory of 
our ancient ftage, and had certainly converfed with many 
perfons who had feen theatrical performances before the 
civil wars, exprefsly fays, as I have obferved above, that 
“ feenes were firft introduced by Sir William D’Avenant, 
on the publick ilagc, at the Duke’s old theatre in Lincoln’s 
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incontrovertible proofs, 6 that the ftage of Shak- 

Innfields.” — “Prefently after the Reftoration,” this writer 
informs us, “ the king’s players aifted publickly at the Red 
Bull for feme time, and then removed to a new-built play- 
houfe in Vere-ftreet, by Clare-market. There they continued 
for a year or two, and then removed to the theatre-royal in 
Drury-lane, where they JirJl made ufe ^f SCENES, which had 
been a little before introduced urON the publics. Stage by Sir 
V/. D'Avcnant at the Duke's old theatre in Lincoln's- 1 ttnfielcls, 
but afterwards very much "improved, with the addition of 
curious machines, by Mr. Betterton, at the new theatre in 
Dorfet Gardens, to the great expence and continual charge 
of the players.” Hijloria HTflrionica, 8 vo. 1693 . P* 
Wright calls it the Duke’s old theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
though in faft in l663 it was a new building, bccaufc when 
he wrote, it had become old, and a new theatre had been 
built in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields in l6g5. He is here fpcaking 
of plays and players, and therefore makes no account of the 
mufical entertainments exhibited by D’Avcnant a few years 
.before at Rutland Houfe, and at the Cock-pit in Drury- 
larie, in which a little attempt at fcencry had been made. 
In thofe pieces, I believe, no llage-player performed. 

* 1 fnbjoin the feutiments of Mr. Steevens, who differs 
■with me in opinion on this fubjetft; obferving only that in 
general the palfages to which he alludes, prove only that our 
author’s plays were not exhibited without the aid of machinery , 
which is not denied; and that not a (ingle paffage is quoted, 
which proves that a moveable painted feene was employed in 
any of his plays in his theatre. The lines quoted from The 
Staple of jXeios, at the bottom of p. 1 13. muft have been tran- 
feribed from fome incorrefl edition, for the original copy, 
printed in i63i. reads — scene, not scenes; a variation of 
fome importance. The words — “ the various j l ifting of their 
scene,” denote, in my apprebenfion, nothing more than 
frequent change of place in the pfogrefs of the drama : and even if 
that were not the cafe, and thefe words were ufed in the 
modern fenfe, they woulcLnot prove that feenes were employed 
on the ftage in Shakfpeare's time, tor The Staple of /Lews was 
not exhibited till March, l6a5-6. 

“ It muft be acknowledged,” fays Mr. Steevens, “ that 
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fpeare was not farnifhcd with moveable painted 

little more is advanced on this occafion, than is fairly fup- 
pttrted by the tellimony of contemporary writers. 

“ Were we, however, to reafon on fuch a part of thefubjeft 
as is now before us, fome fufpicions might arife, that where 
machinery was difcovered, the lefs complicated adjunct of 
fcenes was fcarcely wanting. When the column is found 
Handing, no one will fuppofe but that it was once accompanied 
by its ufual entablature. If this inference be natural, little 
impropriety can be complained of jin one of the ftage-direflious 
above mentioned. Where the bed is introduced, the fccne 
of a bed-chamber (a thing too common to defirve defcription) 
would of courfe be at hand. Neither Ihould any great ftrefs 
be laid on the words of Sir Philip Sidney. Are we not ftill 
obliged to receive the ftage alternately as a garden, as an 
ocean, as a range of rocks, or as a cavern? With all our 
modern advantages, fo much of vraifemblance is wanting in a 
theatre, that the apologies which Shakfpeare offers for fccnical 
deficiency, are ftill in fome degree needful -, and be it always 
remembered that Sir Philip Sidney has not poGtively declared 
that no painted fcenes were in ufe. Who that mentions the 
prefent ftage, would think it neceffary to dwell on the article 
of fcenery, unlefs it were peculiarly ftriking and magnificent? 
SirPhilip has notfpoken of ftage-habits, andare we therefore to 
fuppofe that none were worn? Befides, between the time when 
Sir Philip wrote his Defence of Poefy, and the period at which the 
plays of Shakfpeare were prefented, the ftage in all probability 
baareceivedmuch additional embellifhment. Let me repeat, that 
ifin iSsg (the date of Acelaflus) machinery *is known to have 
. ejeifted, in i5ga (when Shakfpeare commenced a play-wright) 
a greater number of ornaments might naturally be expetfted, 
as it is ufuai for one improvement to be foon followed by 
another. That the plays of Shakfpeare were exhibited with 
the aid of machinery , the following ftage-direfiions, copied 

* What happy deceptions could be produced by the aid of frame- 
work and painted canvas, we may learn from Holinfhed, and yet 
more ancient hiilorians. The pageants and tournaments at the 
beginning of Henry Vlllth's reign very frequently required that the 
tallies of imaginary beings Ihould be exhibited. Of fuch contri- 
vances fome deferiptions remain. Thefe extempore buildings afforded 
a natural introduction to fcenery on the ftage. 
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Jctnts , but merely decorated with curtains, and 

from the folio i 6 s 3 . will abundantly prove. In The Ttm- 
pefl, Ariel is faid to enter “ like a harpey, claps his wings 
on the table, and with a quaint device the banquet vanilbes.” 
In a fubfequcnt fcene of the fame play, Juno “ defcends;” 
and in Cymbeline, Jupiter “ defcends likewife, in thunder 
and lightning, fitting upon an eagle.” In I/hscbelh, “ the 
cauldron Jinks, and the apparitions rife." It may be added, 
that the dialogue of Shakfpeare has l'uch perpetual reference 
to objefts fuppofed vifible to the audience, that the want 
of feenery could not have failed to render many of the 
deferiptions uttered by his fpeakers abfurd and laughable. 

— Macduff examines the outfide of lnvernefs callle with 
fuch minutenefs, that he diftinguifhes even the nefts which 
the martins had built under the projecting parts of its roof. 

— Romeo, Handing in a garden, points to the tops of fruit- 
trees gilded by the moon. — The prologue-fpeaker to The 
Second Part of King Henry IV. exprcfsly fliows the fpeflators 
“ this worm-eaten hold of ragged Hone,” in which North- 
umberland was lodged, Jachimo takes the moll exa Et in- 
ventory of every article in Imogen’s bedchamber, from the 
filk and filver of which her tapeffry was wrought, down 
to the Cupids that fupport her andirons. Had not the 
infide of this apartment, with its proper furniture, been 
reprefented, how ridiculous mull the aftion of Jachimd have 
appeared ! He muff* have ftood looking out of the room 
for the particulars fuppofed to be vifible within it. In 
one of the parts of King Henry VI. a cannon is difeharged 
a gain ft a tower ; and converfations are held in almoff every 
fcene from different walls, turrets, and battlements. Nor 
is my belief in ancient feenery entirely founded on conjec- 
ture. In the folio edition of Shakfpeare’s plays, 1623. the 
following traces of it are preferved. In King John: “Enter, 
before Angiers , Philip king of France,” 8 cc. ■ — “Enter a 
citizen upon the walls." — “Enter the herald of France with 
trumpets to the gates." — “Enter Arthur on the walls." In 
King Henry V. “ Enter the king, 8 cc. with fealing ladders at 
Harfleur" — “ Enter the king with all his train before the 
gates.” In King Henry VI. “ Enter to the proteflor at the 
Tower gates," 8 cc. — “ Enter Salifbury and Talbot on the 
walls." — “The French leap over the walls in their Ihirts.” 
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arras or tapcflry hangings, which, when decayed, 

— “ Enter Pucelle on the top of lie tower, thrufling ont a torch 
burning." — “ Enter lord Scales upon the tower, walking. 
Then enter two or three citizens helow.” — “Enter King 
and Queen and Somerfet on the terrace." — “ Enter three 
watchmen to guard the Kings tent." In Coriolanus: “ M ,r- 
cius follows them to the gates, and it Jiul in." _ In Timon :V 
“ Enter Timon (in the vioods."* — “Enter Timon from his 
cave." In Jtilius Cctjar : “Enter Brutus in his orchard." Sec. See.’ 

— In fhort, -without characlerilluk diferiminations of place, 
the hi florical dramas olShakfpearc in particular, would have 
been wrapped in tenfold confulioii and obfeurity ; nor could 
die fpcclator have felt the poet's power, or accompanied 
his rapid tranfitions from one (ituatlou to another, without 
fuclt guides as painted canvas only could fupply. The 
audience would witlt difficulty have received the cataflrophc 
of Romeo and Juliet as natural and allecling, unlefs the 
deception was confirmed to them by the appearance of 
a tomb. The managers who could raife ghofls, bid the 
cauldron link into the earth, and then exhibit a train of 
royal phantoms, in Macl/elh, could with fefs difficulty fupply 
the Hat paintiijgs of a cavern or a grove. Tilt artifls who 
can put the dragons of Medea in motion, can more eafily 
reprefent the clouds through which they arp to pafs. But 
for thefe, or fuch affillauces, the fpeaatdr, .like Hamlet’s 
mother, mail have bent his gaze on mortifying vacancy; 
and with the guclt invited by the Barmecide, in the Arabi m 
tale, muff have furniffied from his own imagination the 
entertainment of which Ms eyes were fuiicited to partake. 

“ It fhould likewife be remembered, that the intervention 
of civil war would • eaGly occalion many cudonis of our 
early theatres to be filently forgotten. The times when 
■■*£*$* .Jhs 'tv . »'• 

^ Apcmantus mull have pointed to the feenes as he fpoke die 
e* following lines : 

• fhame not thffe woods, 



Again : 



By putting on the cunning of a carper.* 



■ will thefe moift trees 



“ That have outliv’d the eagle,’* See. 

A piece of old tapeAry mull have been regarded as a poor fub 7 
Aitutc for thefe towering ihades. 
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appear to have been fomctinies ornamented with. 

Wright and Downes produced their refpeflive narratives, 
were by no means times of exa£lnefs or curiofity. What 
they heard might have been heard imperfe&ly; it might 
have been unlkilfully related ; or their own memories might 
have deceived them : 

* Ad nos vix tenuis famte perlabitur aura. ’ 

“ One alfcrtion made by the latter of thefe writers, is 
chronologically difproved. We may remark likewife, that 
in private theatres, a part of the audience was admitted on the 
fl .gr, but that this licence was refufed in the publick play* 
lioufes. To what circumftances (hall we impute this difference 
between the cufioms of the one and the other? Perhaps the 
private theatres hadnofeenes, the publick had ; and a crouded 
ftage would prevent them from being commodioufly beheld, 
or conveniently fhifted. * Th t frejh pi&ures mentioned by 
Benjonfon in the induflion to his- Cynthia's Revels might be 
properly introduced to cover old tapeflry; for to hang pitflures 
over faded arras, was then and is dill lufficiently common in 
antiquated manfions, fuch as tliofe in which the feenes of 
dramatick writers are often laid. That Shakfpeare himfelf 
was no flranger to the luagtck of theatrical ornaments, may 
be inferred from a paffage in which he alludes to the feenery 
of pageants, the fafhionable {hows of his time : 

a Sometimes we fee a cloud that’s dragonifh,- 
u A vapour fom^times like a lion, a bear, 
u A towred citadel, a pendent rock, 
u A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
k With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 

■* To Jhijt a June is at lead a phrafe employed by Shakfpeara 
himfelf in King Henry V : 

“ and not till then 

“ Unto Southampton do we Jhifl our Jcene.” 
and by Benjonfon, yet more appofitely, in The Staple oj News* 

“ Lie. Have you no news o’lhe ftage? 

• “ Tho. O yes ; 

« There is a legacy left to the king’s players, 

“ Both for their various Jhi fling oj the Jcenes, 

“ And dextrous change of their perfons to all lhapcS 
11 And all difguifes," 8:c. 
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pi&urcs; 7 and fome paffages in our old dramas 
incline me to think, that when tragedies were per- 
formed, the flage was hung with black. * 

k And mock our eyes with air; — thefe thou haft fecn, 
(( They are black Vcfper’s pageants. ” + 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

“ To conclude, the richeft and moft expendve fcenes had 
been introduced to drefs up thofe fpurious children of the 
Mufe called Mafques ; nor have we fulficient reafon for believ- 
ing that Tragedy, her legitimate offspring, continued to be 
cxpofed in rags, while appendages more fuitablc to her dignity 
were known to be within the reach of our ancient managers. 
Shakfpeare, Burbage, and Condell, muft have had frequent 
opportunities of being acquainted with the mode in which 
both mafques, tragedies, and comedies, were reprefented in 
the inns of court, the halls of noblemen, and in the palace 
itfelf. ” 

7 “ Sir Crack, I am none of your frelh pitlures, that ufe to 
beautify the decayed old arras, in a publick theatre." Indu&ion 
to Cynthia's Revels, by Benjonfon, i6oi. 

* In the Induflion to an old tragedy called A warning for 
fair Women, t5gq. three perfonages arc introduced, under the 
names of Tragedy, Comedy, and Idiftory. After fome conteft 
for fuperiority. Tragedy prevails; and Hiflory and Comedy 
retire with thefe words : 

it Hijl. Look, Comedie, I mark’d it not till now, 
it The flage is hung with blackc, and I perceive 
«t The auditors prepar’d for tragedie. 

it Com. Nay then, I fee (lie (hall be entertain'd. 

(t Thefe ornaments befeem not thee and me ; 
ct Then Tragedie, kill them to-day with forrow, 
it We’ll make them laugh with mirthful jefts to-morrow.” 

So, in Marfton’s Infatiale Counlefs, l6l3. 

it The Jlage of heaven is hung with folemn black, 
it A time bed fitting to ad tragedies .” 

t After a pageant had palfed through the flreets, the character! 
that compofed it were aliembled in fome hall or other fpacious 
apartment, where they delivered their refpeflive fpeeches, and 
were dually fet out to view with the advantages of proper feenery 
and decoration. 
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In the early part, at lead, of Sbakfpeare’s ac- : 
quaintance v\ itii. the thcatie, the want of fcenery 
fee ms to have been fupplieil by the fimple expedient 
of writing the naraeb of the different places where 
the fccne was laid in tlic ptogrds of the play, 
which were dilpofed in fuch a manner as to be 
vihbie to the audience.* 

Th ough the apparatus for theatrick exhibitions 
was tiius fcanty, and the machinery of the limpleft 
kind, the invention of trap-doors appears not to be 
modern; for in an old Morality, entitled, All for 
Moi ry , we find a marginal direction, which implies 
that they Were very early in ule.* 

Again, in Daniel’s Civil Warres , Book V. 1G0*. 
u Let her be made the Jable Jlage, whereon 
u Shall hr ft be ailed bloody tragedies .” 

Again, in King Henry VI. Part l. 

u Hung be the heavens with black" See. 

Again, more appofitely, in The Rape of Lucrece, i 5 g 4 . 

ti I' lack Jlage tor tragedies, and murthers fell.” 

* “ What child is there, that coming to a play and feeing 
7 "hebes written upon an old door, doth believe that it is Thebes ?” 
Defence of Poejie, by Sir Philip Sidney. Signat. G. l 5 g 5 . 

When D’Avcnant introduced feenes on the publick Itage, 
thi s ancient praftice was hill followed. See his Introduction 
to his Siege oj Rhodes, l 656 . “ In the middle of the freefe 

was a compartment, wherein was written — Rhodes.” 

1 “ Here — with fome fine conveyance, Pleajurt {hall 
appeare from beneathe." All for Money, ihyU. 

So, in Marllon’s Antonio's Revenge, 1602. 

u Enter Balurdo from under the Jlage." 

In the fourth aft of Macbeth feveral apparitions arife from 
beneath the flage, and again defeend. — The cauldron like- 
wifie finks : 

»i Why finks that cauldron, and what noife is this?” 
In The Roaring Girl, a comedy by Middleton and Decker, 
1611. there is a charafter called Trap-door. 

f 3 
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We learn from Heywood’s Apology for Aclors, ’ 
that Use covering, or internal Toof, of the flage, 
■was anciently termed the heavens. It was probably 
painted of a lky-b!ue colour; or perhaps pieces of 
draperv tinged with blue were fufpended acrofs the 
Ilage, to reprelent the heavens. 

It appears from the flage-dire£tions 4 given in 
The Spanijh Tragedy , that when a play was exhibited 
within a play, (if 1 may fo exprefs myfelf,) as is 
the cafe in that piece and in Hamlet, the court or 
audience before whom the interlude was performed 
fat in tlie balcony, or upper flage already deferibed ; 
and a curtain or traverfe being hung acrofs the 
flage for the nonce, the performers entered between 
that curtain and the general audience, and on its 
being drawn, began their piece, addreffing them- 

5 Apology for Aklors, 1612. Signat. D. 

4 Span'll!. Tragedy, 161 0. Act IV. Signat. L. 

u Enter Hitronimo. He knocks up the curtain. 

tt Enter the duke of Caftllc. 
tt Cnfl. How now Hieronimo, where’s your fellows, 
it That you take all this pains ? 

tt Micro. O, fir, it is for the author’s credit 
(i To look that all things may go well, 
tt But, good my lord, let me entreat your grace, 
ii To give the king the copy of the play, 
tt This is the argument of what we Ihew. 
tt Cnfl. I will, Hieronimo. 
it Hiero. Let me entreat your grace, that when 
tt The train are pa ft into the gallery, 
tt You would vouchfafe to throw me down the key. 
tt Cajl. 1 will, Hieronimo. 

tt Enter Balthazar, with a chair. 
tt Hiero. Well done, Balthazar; hang up the tilt: 
tt Our feene is Rhodes. What, is your 'beard on?” 

Afterwards the tragedy of Solyman and Perfeda is exhibited 
before the King of Spain, the Luke of Caftile, &c. 
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felves to the balcony, and regardlefs of the fpc£la- 
tors in the theatre, to whom their backs mult have 
been turned during the whole of the performance. 

From aplate prefixed toKirkman’s Drolls, primed 
in 1672. in which there is a view of a theatrical 
booth, it fhould feem that the flage was formerly 
lighted by two large branches, of a form fimilar 
to thofc now hung in churches; and from Beau- 
mont’s Verfes prefixed to Fletcher’s Faithful Shep- 
herd,rjs, which was afted before the year 1611. we 
find that wax lights were ufed. 5 

Thefe branches having been found incommo- 
dious, as they obftrufled the fight of the fpe&ators, 6 
gave place at a fubfequent period to fmall circular 
V'ooden frames, furnifhed with candles, eight of 
which were hung on the flage, four at either fide: 
and thefe within a few years were wholly removed 
by Mr. Garrick,, who, on his return from France 
in 1765. firft introduced the prefent commodious 
method of illuminating the flage by lights not 
vifible to the audience. 

The body of the houfe was illuminated by cref- 
fets , 7 or large open lanterns of nearly the fame fize 
with thofe which are fixed in the poop of a fhip. 

5 “ Some like, if the wax lights be new that day.” 

4 Fleckno in 1664. complains of the bad lighting of the 
flage, even at that time : “ Of this curious art [fccneTy] the 
Italians (this latter age) are the greatell mailers ; the French 
good proficients ; and we in England only fcholars and 
learners yet, having proceeded no farther than to bare 
painting, and not arrived to the ftupendous wonders of 
your great ingeniers ; efpecially not knowing yet how to pla> e 
our lights , fur the more advantage and illuminating of the J cents," 
Short Difcourfe of the Englijh Stage. 

a See Cotgrave’s French Dictionary, 161 1. In v. Falol ; 

I 3 
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If all the players whofe names are enumerated 
in the firfl folio edition of Shakfpeare’s works, be- 
longed to the fame theatre, thev compofed a nume* 
rous company; but it is doubtful whether they all 
performed at- the lame period, or always continued 
in the fame houfe. k Many of the companies, in 
tire infancy of the ftage, certainly were (o thin that 
the fame perfon played two or three parts : 9 and 
a battle on which the fate of an empire was fuppofed 
to depend, was decided by half a dozen cotnbatans. * 

i 

“ A errflet light, [fuck a t they life in playhoufe %) made of 
ropes wreathed, pitched, and pu* into fmall and open cage* 
of iron." 

The Watchmen of London carried credits fixed on ( poles 
till l 53 g (and perhaps later . Stowe’s Survey, p. 160. edit. 1618. 

8 An after, who wrote a pamphlet againd Mr. Pope, foon 
after the publication of his edition of Sh.ikfpcare, fays, he 
could prove that they brlnnued to feveral diff< rent companies. 
It appears from the MS. Regider of lord' Stanhope, treafurer 
of the chamber to king James 1 , that J'feph Taylor , in 1 6 1 3 . 
was at the head of a didinft company from that of Heminge, 
called the lady Elizabeth's frrvants, who then afted at the Hope 
on the Bankfidc. He was probably however, before that 
period, of the king’s company, of which afterwards he was 
a principal ornament. Some of the players too, whofe names 
are pr< fixed to the firfl folio edition of Shakfpeare, were dead 
in the year 1660. or foon afnrt and others theTe enumerated, 
might have appeared at a fnbfequent period, to fupply their 
lofs. See the Catalogue of A Dors, pod. 

* In the Induftion to Marflon’s Antonio and Mellida , 1602. 
Piero afks Alberto vvliat part he afls. He replies, the neceflity 
of the play forceth me to aft two parts." See alfo the Dramatis 
Perfona of many of our ancient plays ; and below, p. 125 . n. 9, 
-* it And fo our feene mod to the battle fly, 
it Where, O for pity ! we fhall much difgrace 
it With four or Jive moj vile and ragged foils , 

. ti Right ill difpos’d, in brawl ridiculous. 

The name of Agincourt, ” King Henry V. Aft IV. 1 

N . 
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It appears to have been a common pra£lice in their 
mock, engagements, to difeharge fmall pieces of 
ordnance on or behind the flage. * 

Before the exhibition began, three flourifhes 
were played, or, in the ancient language, there were 
three foundings. 4 Mufick was likewife played be- 
tween thea&s. 1 The inflruments chiefly ufed, were 

5 “ Much like to fame of the players that come to the 
fcaffold with drumrae and trumpet, to proffer Ikirmilh, and 
when they have founded alarme, off go the pieces, to encounter 
a fhadow, or conquer a paper monfter. " Schoolc of Abufe , by 
Stephen Goffon, 1 57 g. 

So, in The True Tragedie of Richarde Duke ofYorke, and the 
Death of good King Henrie the Sixt, 1600. “ Alarmes to the 
battaile. — York Hies; then the chambers be difeharged ; then 
enter the king, ” &c. 

* u Come, let’s bethink ourfelves, what may be found 
11 To deceive time with, till the fecond found.” 

Notes from Black-fryars , by H. Fitz-Jcoffery, 1617. 

See alfa the Addrefs to the readers, prefixed to Decker’s 
Saliromajlix, a comedy, 1602. “ Inllead of the trumpets founding 
thrice before the play begin, ” 8cc. 

* See the Prologue to llanniBal and Scipio, a tragedy, l63j : 
u The places fametimes chang’d too for the feene, 

<< Which is tranflated, as the rauGck plays 
tt Betwixt the afls. ” ~ 

The praflice appears to have prevailed in the infancy of our 
ftage. See the concluding lines of the fecond afl of Gammer 
Gurton's Needle , 1 57 5 : 

11 In the towne will I, my frendes to vyfit there, 
c< And hether ftraight again, to fee the end of this gere: 
u In the mean time, felowes, pipe upp your fddles % I fay 
take them, 

u And let yourfreyndes here fuch mirth as ye caumake 
them.” 

It hasbeen thoughtby fame thatShakfpeare’s dramas were 
exhibited without any paufes, in an unbroken continuity of 
feenes. But this appears to be a miftakc. In a copy ofUcmro 
and Juliet, i 5 gg. now before me, which certainly belouged 
ta the playhoufc, the endings of the afls are marked in the 
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trumpets, cornets, hautboys, lutes, recorders, viols, 
and organs. 6 The band, which, I believe, did not 
confill of more than eight or ten performers , fat 
(as 1 have been told by a very ancient Itage-veteran, 
who had his information from Boman, the contem- 
porary of Betterton,! in an .upper balcony, over 
what is nbw called the llage-box. 7 

From Sir Henry Herbert’s Manufcript I learn, 
that the muheians belonging to Shakfpearc’s com- 
pany were obliged to pay the Mailer of the 
Revels an annual fee for a licence to play in the 
theatre. 

Not very long after Shakfpca^c's death theBlack- 

mnrgin; and direftions are given for mttfick to be played 
between each aft. The marginal direftions in this copy 
ap| ear to be of a very old dale, one of them being in the 
am ient fty I e and hand — “ Playe mufitke." 

* See the dage-direftions in Marfton’s Sophonifba, afted at 
the blackfriars theatre, in 1606: 

“ The ladies draw the curtains about Sophonilba ; — the 
cornels and organs playing loud full inuftcke for the aft. 
Signal. B 4. 

it Organ mixt with recorders , for this aft. Sigtiat, D 2. 
it Organs, viols , and voices, play for this aft. Signal. E 2. 
<1 A bafe lute and a treble viol play for this aft." Signal. F 2. 
7 In the lad feene of Madinger’s Cily Madam, which was 
fird afted at Blackfriars, May 25 . i 632 . Orpheus is introduced 
chanting thofe ravilhing drains with which he moved 
tt Charon and Cerberus, to give him way 
tt To fetch from hell his lod Eurydice.” 

The following dage-direftion, which is found in the pre- 
ceding ftene, fupports what has been ftiggeded above, con- 
cerning the dation of the muftciatis in our ancient theatres: 
“ Muficians come down, [ i. e. are to come down, ] to make 
ready for the fong at Arras.” This long was to be fung behind 
the arras. 

3 “ For a warrant to the Mufitions of the king’s Company, 
this 9th of April, 1627. — f. l. o. o.” MS. Herbert. 
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friars’ band was more numerous and their repu- 
tation was fo high as to be noticed by Sir Bulftrodc 
Whiteiocke, in an account which he lias left of the 
fplcndid Mafque given by the four Inns of Court 
on the lecond of February, 163.0-4. entitled The 
Triumph of Peace, and intended, as he himfelf in- 
forms us, “ to manifeft the difference of their 
opinion from Mr. Prynnc’s new learning, and to 
confute his Hiflrionuflix againft interludes.” 

A very particular account of this mafque is found 
in his Memorials; but that which Dr. Burney has 
lately given in his very curious and elegant Hiflory 
of Mufick, * from a manufeript in the polfelfiou of * 
Dr. Morcton , of the Britifh Mufcum , contains 
fome minute particulars not noticed in the former 
printed account, and among others an eulogy on 
our poet’s band of tnuficians. 

“ For the Muficke, ” fays Whiteiocke, “ which 
was particularly committed to my charge, 1 gave 
to Mr. Ives, and to Mr. Lawes, tool, a piece for 
their rewards: for the four French gentlemen, the 
queen’s fervants, l thought that a haudfotne and 
liberall gratifying of them would be made known 
to the queen, their miftris, and well taken by her. 

I therefore invited them one morning to a collation 
att St. Dunflan’s taverne, in the great room, the 
Oracle of Apollo, where each of them had his plate 
lay’d by him, covered, and the napkin by it, and 

9 In a warrant of protection now before me, figned by Sir 
Henry Herbert, and dated from the Office of the 'Revels, 
Dec. 27. 1624. Nicholas Underhill, Robert Pallant, John 
Rhodes, and feventeen others, are mentioned as being “ all 
imployed by the kings Majeftics fervants in theire quallity of 
playingc as mufitions, and other neceflary attendants." 

* Vol. 111 . p. 3 j 6 . 
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when they opened their plates, they found in each 
of them forty pieces of gould, of their mailer’s 
coyne, for the firfl difh , and they had caufe to be 
mach pleafed with this furprifall. 

“ The reft of the mufitians had rewards an- 
fwearable to their parts and qualities ; and the 
. whole charge of the muficke came to about one 
tlioufand pounds. The clothes of the horlemen 
reckoned one with another at £ too a fuit, att the 
leaft, amounted to £ 10,000. — The charges of all 
the reft of the mafque, which were borne by the 
focieties, were accounted to be above twenty 
thoufand pounds. 

“ I was fo convcrfant with the mufitians, and fo 
willing to gain their favour, efpecially at this time, 
that I compofed an aier ray felfe, with the afliftance 
of Mr. Ives, and called it Whitelocke's Coranlo ; 
which being cried up, was firft played publiquely 
by the Blackefryars Muficke, who were then ejleemcd 
the bejl of common mufitians in London. Whenever 
I came to that houfe, (as I did fometimes in thofe 
dayes, though not often,) to fee a play, the mufi- 
tians would prefently play Whitelocke's Coranlo; 
and it was fo often called for, that they would 
have it played twice or thrice in an afternoone. 
The queen hearing it, would not be perfuaded that 
it was made by an Englifhman, bicaufe fliefaidit 
was fuller of life and fpirit than the Englifli aiers 
ufed to be ; butt Ihe honoured the Coranto and the 
maker of it with her majeftyes royall commenda- 
tion. It grew to thatrequeft, that all the common 
mufitians in this towne, and all over the kingdomc, 
gott the compofition of it, and played it pub- 
liquely in all places for above thirtie years after.” 
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The ftagc, in Shakfpeare’s time Teems to have 
been fcparated from the pit cwily by pales. 1 Soon 
after the Relloration, the band, 1 imagine, took the 
Ilation which they have kept ever {ince , in an 
orcheftra placed between the ftage and the pit. 4 

The perfon who fpoke tli e prologue, who entered j 
immediately after the third founding, ' ufually wore 

5 (< And now that I have vaulted up fo hye, 
ti Above the Jlage-rayles of this earthen globe, 
u I mud turn a£lor.” Black Booke. 410. 1604 - 

Sec alfo D’Avenant’s Playhouje to be let : 

11 Monfieur, you may draw up your troop of forces 
11 Within Jhe pales, ” 

* Sec the firfl diredion in The Tempeji, altered by D'Ave- 
nant and Dry den, and aded at the Duke’s Theatre in Lincoln’s* 
Inn-Fields, in 1667 : 

“ The front ofthe (lage is opened, and the band of twenty- 
four violins, with the harpficals and theorbos, which ac- 
company the voices, are placed between the pit and the Jlage." 
If this had not been a novel regulation, the diredio.n would 
have been unneceffary. 

Cotgrave in his Dictionary, 1611. following the idea of 
aucient Rome, dehors Orchejire , “ The fenators’ or noble- 
mens’ places in a theatre, between the ftagc and common feats. 
Alfo the ftage itfelf. ” If mufti tans had let in this place, 
when he svrote, or the term orchejire, in its prefent fenfe* 
had been then known, there is reafon to believe that he would 
have noticed it. See his interpretation of Falot, above, in 
p. 118. n. 7. 

The word orchejire is not found in Minlhcu’s Did. nor 
Bullokar’s Ekpojitor. 

In Cockeram’s Interpreter oj hard Words, l 655 . it is defined 
a fcaffnld, 

* “ Prefent not your felfe on the ftage, (efpecially at a 
new play) untill the quakiug prologue hath by Tubbing got 
cullor into his cheeks, and is ready to give the trumpets their 
cue, that he’s flpon the point to gnter. ” Decker’s GvPf 
JHornebook , 1609. 
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a long black velvet cloak , 6 which, I fuppofe, was 
confidercd as belt fuitcd to a fupplicatory addrefs. 
Of this cuftom, whatever may have been its origin, 
fome traces remained till very lately; a black coat 
having been, if I millake not, within thele few 
, years, the conflant llagc-habiliment of our modern 
prologue Ipeakers. 1 he complete drefs of the 
ancient prologue-fpeaker is flill retained in the 
play exhibited in Hamid, before the king and court 
of Denmark. 

An epilogue does not appear to have been a 
regular appendage to a play in Shakfpeare’s time; 
for many of his dramas had none ; at lead, they 
have not been prelerved. In All's Well that Ends > 
Well, A Midjnmmtr Night's Dream, As you like it, 
Troilus and Crtjfida, and The Tempejl , the epilogue 
is fpoken by one of the perfons of the drama, and 
adapted to the chara&cr of the fpeaker; a circum- 

6 See the Induction to Cynthia's Revels, 1601 : 

(i 1. Child- Pray you, away; why children what do you 
mean ? 

u 2. Child. Marry, that you ftould not fpeak the prologue, 
it l. Child. Sir, I plead poffcflion of the cloak. Gentlemen, 
your fuffrages, for God’s lake.” 

So, in the prologue to The Coronation, by Shirley, 1640. 
«i Since ’tis become the title of our play, 
tt A woman once in a coronation may 
it With pardon fpeak the prologue, give as free 
it A welcome to the theatre, as he 
it That with a little beard, a long black cloak, 

<( With a (larch’d face and fupple leg, hath fpoke 
tc Before the plays this twelvemonth, let me then 
• t Prefent a welcome to thefe gentlemen.” 

Again, in the prologue to The Woman-Hater, by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, 1607. “ Gentlemen, induftions are out mf 

date, and a prologue in verfe is as Bale as a black velvet 
(loake, and a bay garlande.” 
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ftance that I have not obferved in the epilogues of 
any other author of that age. The epilogue was 
not always fpoken by one of the performers in 
the piece; for that fubjoined to The Second part of 
King Henry IV. appears to have been delivered by 
a dancer. 

The performers of male characters frequently 
wore periwigs 7 which in the age of Shakfpeare 
were not in common ufe. 8 It appears from a paf- 
fage in Puttenham’s Arte of Engiijli Poefie, i58g. 
that vizards were on fomc occafions ufed by the 
aftors of thole days; 9 and it may be inferred from 
a feene in one of Shakfpeare’s comedies, that they 

7 See Hamlet , Ad III. fc. ii. “ O, it offends me to the 
foul, to hear a robultious periwig- pated fellow tear a paf- 
fion to tatters.” 

So, in Every Woman in her Humour, l6og. “ As none 
wear hoods but monks and ladies, — and feathers but forc- 
horfes, &c. none periwigs but players and pidures.” 

• In Hall’s Virgidcmiarum, 1 5g7 . Lib. III. Sat. 5. the 
fafhion of wearing periwigs is ridiculed as a novel and fan- 
taflkk cullom : 

(i Late travailing along in London way, 
u Mee met, as feem’d by his dijguis'd array, 

(i A luftie courtier, wliofe curled head 
it With abron locks was fairely furniflicd ; 
ti I him filuted in our lavifh wife ; 
it He anfwers my untimely courtelies. 
ct His bonnet veil’d — or ever be could think, 

<t The unruly winde blowes off his periwinkc. 
ii He lights and runs, and quickly hath him fped, 

<i To over-take his over-running head. — 

«i Is’tnotfweetpridc, when men their crovvnes muff (bade 
. ii With that which jerks the hams of every jade ; 
ii Or floor- Arow’d locks from off the barber’s fhears? 
ii But waxen crownes well gree with borrowed haires. u 

9 “ partly (fays he) to fupply the want of players, 

when there were more parts than there were perfons.” 
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were fometimes worn in his time, by thofe who 
performed female characters. * But this, I imagine, 
was very rare. Some of the female part of the 
audience likewife appeared iu mafks. 1 

•In A MUJummer Night's Dream, Flute objefls to his 
playing a woman’s part, becaufe be has “a beard a coming.” 
But his friend Quince tells him, “that’s all one; you 
{hall play it in a mcjl , and. you may fpeak as fmall as you 
will.” 

5 “ In our affcmblies at playes in London, (fays GoITon, 
in bis Schoole of Aluje, 1 5 y g . Signat. C.) you {hall fee fuch 
heaving and Ihoving, fuch ytching and (hould’ring to fine 
by women, fnch care for their garments, that they be not 
trode on; fuch eyes to their lappes, that no chippcs light 
in them ; fuch pillows to their backes, that they take no 
huilc ; fuch majiing in their ears, I know not what; fuch i 
giving them pippins to pafs the time; fuch playing at foot 
ftunte without cardes ; fuih licking, fuch toying, fuch fmi- 
ling, fuch winking, fuch manning them home when the 
fports are ended, that it is a right comedie to mark their 
behaviour.” 

So alfo, the prologue to Marflon's Fawne, 1G06. 

ci nor doth he hope to win 

tc Your laud or hand with that rood common fin, 
ci Of vulgar pens, rank bawdry, that fmells 
(i Even through yonr md/sj, ujqnc ad naujeam 
Again, in his Scourge of Villaiuie, 1599. 

11 ■ . , Lifguifed Meflaline, 

cc I’ll teare thy majhe , and bare thee to the eyne 

it Of hilling boyes, if to the theatres 

cc I fihd they once more come lor lechrrers.” 

Again, in I>. Jonfon’s verfes, addrefled to Fletcher on his 
Faithful Shepherdefs : 

cc The wife and many-hcaded bench that fits 
cc Upon the life and death of plays and wits, 

11 Compos’d of gameftcr, gaptain, knight, knights man, 

cc Lady or puftl, that wears majke or fan, 

cc Velvet or ta{fata cap, rank’d in the dark 

cc With the (hops foreman, or feme fuch brave fparke, 

ic (That may judge for his fix-pence ) had, before 

cc They faw it half, damn’d thy whole play.” 
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Both the prompter, or book-holder, as he was 
fotnetimes called, and the property-man, appear to 
have been regular appendages of our ancient 
theatres. 4 ' 

The flage-dreffes , it is reafonable to fuppofe, 
were much more coftly in fome playhoufes than 
others. Yet the wardrobe of even the king’s fer- 
vants at The Globe and Blackfriars was, we find, 
but fcantily furnilhed ; and Shakfpeare’s dramas 
derived very little aid from the fplendour of ex- 
hibition. ‘ 

After the Reftoration, ma(ks, I believe were chiefly worn 
in the theatre, by women of the town. Wright complains 
of the great number of maflcs in his time : “ Of late the 
play-houfes are fo extremely peftered with \iiatA-maJks and 
their trade, ( occafioning continual quarrels and abufes ) that 
many of the more civilized part of the town are uneafy 
in the company, and fliun the theatre as they would a lioufe 
of fcandal." Hijl, Hijirion. 1699. p. 6. 

Ladies of unblcmifhed chara£ler, however, wore mafks in 
the boxes, in the time of Congreve. In the epilogue to 
Durfey’s comedy called The eld Mode and the New, (no date,) 
the fpcaker points to the mafks in the fide boxes : but I am 
not fure whether what are now called the Balconies were 
not meant. 

- 4 “ I affure you, fir, we are not fo officioufly befriended 

by him, [the author,] as to have his prefence in the tiring- 
houfe, to prompt us aloud, ftamp at the book-holder, fwcar 
for our properties, curfe the poor tire-man, rayle the mu- 
lickc out of tune,” 8cc. Induction to Cynthia's Revels, 1601. 

* See the indudtion to Ben Jonfon’s Staple of News, afted 
by the king’s ferVants, l 6 s 5 . 

“ O Curiojity, you come to fee who wears the new fuit to- 
day ; whofe cloaths are beft pen’d, whatever the part be; 
which aflor has the beft leg and foot ; what king plays 
roithout cuffs, and his queen without gloves : who rides poft 
in Jlockings, and dances in boots," 

It is, however, one of Prynne’s arguments againft the 
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It is well known, that in the time of Shakfpeare,. 
and for many years afterwards, female characters 
were reprefcntcd lolely by boys or young men. 
Nalhe in a pamphlet publifhcd in 1592. fpeaking 
in defeuce of the Englilh ftage, boajls that the 
players of his time were “ not as the players be- 
yond fea, a fort of fquirting bawdie comedians, 
that have whores and common curtizans to play 
women’s parts.” 6 What Nalhe conlidered as an 
high eulogy on his country, Prynne has made one 
ot his principal charges againd the Englifh flage ; 
having employed ieveral pages in his~bulkv volume, 
and quoted many hundred authorities, to prove 
that “ thofe playes wherein any men aCl women’s 
parts in woman’s apparell mull needs be {inful, 
yea, abominable unto chriitians .” 7 The grand 
balls of his argument is a text in feripture ; 
Dmlcronomy, xxii. 5 : “ The woman {hall not wear 
that which pertaineth unto man, neither fliall a 
man put on a woman’s garment:” a precept, 
which Sir Richard Baker has juftly remarked, is 
no part of the moral law, and ought not to be 
underflood literally. “ Where,” fays Sir Richard, 

ftage. In the. inveflive which he puhlilhed about eight years 
after the date of this piece, that “ the ordinary theatrical 
interludes -were ufually afled in over-cojlly, effeminate, fan- 
taftick, and gau’dy apparel.” Hijlriomajl. p.216. But little 
credit is to be given to that voluminous zealot, on a queftion 
of this kind. As the frequenters of the theatre were little 
better than incarnate devils , and the mufick in churches the 
Heating of brute beajls, fo a piece of coarfe fluff trimmed 
with tinf'el was probably in his opinion a moll iplendid 
and ungodly drefs. 

* Pierce Pcnnilcfs his Supplication to the Devil, 410.1592. 

J Hiftriomajix, 410. i 633 . p, 179. 
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“ finds he this precept? Even in the fame place 
where he finds alfo that we mult not weare cloaths 
of linfey-wooifey: and feeing we lawfully now 
wear cloaths of linfcv-woolfey, why may it not be 
as lawful for men to put on women’s garments?” 8 

It may perhaps be ftippofed that Prynne, having 
thus vehemently inveighed againft men’s repre- 
senting female characters on the ftage, would not 
have been averfe to the iinrodu&ion of women in 
the feene; but finful as this zealot thought it in 
men to affume the garments of the other fex, he 
confidered it as not lefs abominable in women to 
tread the flage in their own proper drefs : for he 
informs us, ‘‘ that fome Frenchwomen, or monjlers 
rather, in Michaelmas term, 1629. attempted to 
a£t a French play at the playhoufc in Black friers,” 
which he reprefents as “ an impudent, fhameful 
unwomanifli, gracelefs, if not more than whorijk 
attempt.” * 

8 Thealrum Trivmj>hans, 8vo. 1670. p. 16. Marlin Luther’s 
comment on this text is as follows : “ Hie non prohibetur 
quin ad vitandutn pcriculnm, aut ludendum joco, vel ad 
fallendum holies mulier poffit gererc anna vlri, & vir uti 
vefle muliebri; fed ut ferio Si ufitato habitu talia non Rant, 
ut decora utrique fexui fervetur dignitas.” And the learned 
Jefuit, Ldrin, concurs with him : “ Diflimulatio veftis poteft 
interdum fine pcccato fieri, vel ad reprefen tandam comice 
tragiceve perfonam, vel ad cfiuglendum pcriculum, vel in 
cafu limili.” Ibid. p. 19. 

* HiJlriomaJUx, p, 414. He there calls it only an attempt, 
hut in a former page (s 1 5 ) he fays, “ they have now their 
female players in Italy and other foreigne parts, as they 
had fuch French women a£lors in a play not long fince 
perfonated in Blackfriers playhoufe, to which there v:as great 
refort." In the margin he adds — “in Michaelma» termc, 
1629.” His account is confirmed by Sir Henry Herbert's 

f K 
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Soon after the period he fpcaks of, a regular 
French theatre was eftabliflicd in London, where 

Office-book, in which I find the following notice of this * 
exhibition : 

“ For the allowinge of a French company to playe a farfe 
at Blackfryers, this 4 of November, i6sg. — . £. 2. o. o.” 

The fame company at’empted an exhibition both at the 
Red Bull and the Fortune theatres, as appears from the fol- 
lowing entries : 

“ For allowinge of the Frenche [company] at the Red 
Bull for a daye, ss Novemb. i6sg. — {£•%■ o. o.] 

“ For allowinge of a Frenche companie att the Fortune 
to play one afternoone, this 14 day of Decemb. iC2g. — 
£1. o. o. 

“ I fhould have had another, peece, but in refpefl of 
their ill fortune, I was content to beffow a peece back.” 
MS. Herbert. 

Prynne, in conformity to the abfurd notions which have 
been Bated in the text, inferted in his Index thefe words : 

“ Women aElors notorious whores by which he fo highly of- 
fended the king alld queen, that he was tried in the Star- 
chamber, and fentenced to be imprifoned forlife, fined 5 oool. 
expelled Lincoln's Inn, dilbarred and difqnalified to prac- 
tife the law, degraded of his degree in the univerfity, to 
be fet on the pillory, his ears cut off, and his book burnt 
by the common hangman, “ which rigorous fentence,” fays 
\Vhitelocke, “ was as rigoroufiy executed.” I quote thefe 
words as given by Dr. Burney from Whitelocke’s Manu- 
feript. It is remarkable that in his printed Memorials the 
word rigorous is omitted ; from which there is reafon to 
believe that the editor in 1682 took fome liberties with 
the manufeript from which that book was printed. The 

words there are, “ which fentence was as feverely 

executed.” Cf, 

In p. 708 -of Prynne’s book is the following note, the 
infertion of which probably incenfed their majeflies, who 
often performed in the court-mafqucs, not left than what 
has been already mentioned : 

“ It is infamous in this author’s judgment [Dion Caflius] 
for emperors or perfons of quality to dance vfon ajlage, or 
a play.". 
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without doubt women a£ted . 1 They had long be- 
fore appeared on the Italian as well as the French 

* In the Office-book of Philip Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, I find a warrant for payment of lol. “ to Jofias 
Eloridor for himfelfe and the reft of the French players, for 
a tragedy by them a£ted before his Majcliie in Dec. laft." 
Dated Jan. 8 . l635-6. lheir houfc had been licenfed, 
April 18 . l635. I find alfo “ £. 10 . paid to John Navarro 
for himfelf and the reft of the company of Spanijh players, 
for a play prefented .before his Majeftie, Dec. a3. 1 635 .” 

We have already feen that Henrietta Maria had a pre- 
cedent for introducing the comedians of her own country 
into England, King Henry the Seventh having likewife had 
a company of French players. 

Sir Henry Herbert’s manufeript furnilhes us with the 
* following notices on this fubjeft : 

“ On tuefday night the 17 of February, 1634 . [i634-5,J « 

a Frenche company of players, being aproved of by the 
qucenc at her houfe too nights before, and commended 
by her majefty to the kinge, were admitted to the Cock- 
pitt in Whitehall, and there prefented the king and queene 
with a Frenche comedy called Melife , with good approbation : 
for which play the king gives them ten pounds. 

“ This day being Friday, and the so of the fame monthe, 
the kinge tould rate his pleafure, aivd commanded mee to 
give order that this Frenche company (hould playe the too 
fermon daics in the weeke, during their time of playinge 
in Lent, and inrthe houfe of Drury-lane, where the queencs 
players ufually playe. 

“ The king’s pleafure I lignifyed to Mr. Beefton, [the 
Manager of Drury-lane theatre,] the fame day, who obeyd 
* readily. 

“ The houfe-keepers are to give them by promife the 
benefit of their intereft for the two days of the firft weeke. 

“ They had the benefitt of playinge on the fermon dales, 
and gott two hundred pounds at leaft ; btfidcs many rich 
clothes were given them. 

“ They had freely to themfelvcs the whole weeke be- 
fore the weeke before EafLr, which I oblaynd of the king 

for them. , 
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flage. When Coryate was at Venice, [July, 1608.} 
lie tells us, he was at one of their playhoufes, apd 

“ The 4 April!, on Eaflcrmonday, they playd the Tromptur / 
puny, with better approbation than the other. 

“ On W enlday, night the 16 Aprill, tG35. the French 
playd AlcimttUr with good aprobatioti.” 

In a marginal note Sir Hetjry Herbert adds, “ The Frenche 
offered mee a prefent of £-10. but I refufed itt, and did 
them many other curtefys, gratis, to render the quecue my 
millris an acceptable fervice.” 

It appears from a fubfequent paffiigc, that in the fol- 
lowing month a theatre was eroded exprefsly for this troop 
of comedians. 

“ A warrant granted to Jofias d’Aunay, Hurfries de Lau, 
and others, for to ad playes at a new houfe in Drury-lane, 
during pleafure. y e 5 may, lG35. 

" The king was plcafed to commande nty Lord Cham 
berlain to dired his warrant to MonGcur Le Fevurc, to give 
him a power to contrad with the Frcnchemen for to builde 
a playhoufe in the manage-houfe, which was done accord- 
ingly e by my ad vile and allowance.” 

“ Thes Frenchmen,” Sir Henry adds in the margin, 

“ were commended unto mee by the queene, and have pad 
through my handes, gratis .” 

They did not however pafs quite free, for from a fnb. 
fequent entry it appears, that “ they gave Blagrave [Sir 
Henry’s deputy] three pounds for his paines.” 

In the following December tire French pafforal of Flori- 
mcne was aded at court by the young ladies who attended 
the queen from France. 

“ The pallorall of Ftorimene, ‘{fays Sir Henry) with the 
defcription oi tlte feeanes and interludes, as it was fent 
mee by Mr. Inigo Jones, 1 allowed for the prefs, this 14 of 
Decetnb. 1 635. The paGorall is in French, and ’tis the 
argument only, put into tnglilh, that 1 have allowed to 
be printed. 

“ l.e paftorale de Florintene full reprefeutc devant lc toy 
8 c la royue, le prince Charles, & le prince Palatin, le 
St Decent, jour de St. Thomas, par lea Giles Franyoifc* 
de la royne, k Grent tres bien, dans la grande fale de 
Whitehall, depeus de la royue.” MS. Flerbert. 
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faw a comedy a£led. “ The houfe, (he adds) is 
very beggarly and bafe, in companion of our (lately 
playhoules in England; neither can their a£lors 
compare with us forapparcll, Ihcrves, and muGeke. 
Here I obferved certaine things that l never faw 
before; fori faw women a£l, a thing that 1 never faw 
before, though I have heard that it hath been forne 
times ufed in London ; and they performed it with 
as good a grace, adlion, gellure, and whatfoever 
convenient for a player, as ever I faw any maf- 
culine aftor.” 3 

The praflice of men’s performing the parts of 
women in the feene is of the higheft antiquity. 
On the Grecian flage no woman certainly ever a fled. 
From Plutarch’s Life of Phocion, we learn, that in 
his time (about three hundred and eighteen years be- 
fore the Chriftian era) the performance of a tragedy 
at Athens was interrupted for fome time by one of 
the aflors, who was to perfonate a queen, refufing 
to come on the flage, becaufe he had not a fuitable 
malk and drefs , and a train of attendants richly 
habited; andDemollhenes in one of his orations, 4 
mentions Theodorus and Ariflodemus as having 
often reprefented the Antigone of Sophocles. * 

3 Coryate’s Crudities, 4to. t6ir. p. 147. I have found no 
ground for this writer’s aflertion, that female performers had 
appeared on the Englifh flage before he wrote. 

4 De fals. leg. Tom. II. p. 199. edit. Taylor. 

’ See alfo Lucian, de Salt. 11. 285. edit. Hcmflerhufii. 
“ Eecaufc” (fays that lively writer) “ at fir ft you preferred 
tragedy and comedy and vagrant fidlcrs and Tinging to the 
ltarpc, before dancing, calling them truly exercifes, and there- 
fore commendable. Ictus, I pray, compare them feveraliy 
with dancing. Where, If it pleafe you, we wlH pafs the pipe 
and harpe as parts and inflruments ot dancyig, and confides 

K 3 
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This faft is alfo afcertaincd by an anecdote pre- 
ferred by Aulus Gellius. A very celebrated a&or, 
whole name was Polus, was appointed to perform 
the part of Eleftra in Sophocles’s play; who in the 
progrefs of the drama appears with an urn in her 
hands, containing, as die fuppofes, the allies of 
Orelles. The attor having fome time before been 
deprived by death of a beloved fon, to indulge his 
grief, as it fliould feera, procured the urn which 
contained the allies of his child, to be brought 
from his tomb; which aftefted him fo much, that 
when lie appeared with it on the fccne, he em- 
braced it with unfeigned forrow, and burftinto tears.® 

tragedy as it is; fird, according to its propertyes and drefs. 
What a deformed and frightfull fight is it, to fee a man railed 
to a prodigious length, flaiking upon exalted bufkins, bis face 
difguifed with a grimme vizard, widely gaping, as if he meant 
to devour the fpeftators ? t forbear tofpeake of his ftuftbreds, 
and fore-bellyes, which make an adventitious and artificial 
corpulency, left his unnatural length fhonld carry difpropor- 
tic'n to his flcndernefTe ; as alfo his clamour from within, 
when hebreakes open and unlockes himfelfe ; when liehowlcs 
iarabicks, and mod ridieuloufly fiogs bis own fufferings, and 
renders himfclf by bis very tone odious. For as for the reft, 
they are inventions of ancient poets. Yet as long as he per- 
fonates only fome Andromache and Hecuba , his finging is 
tolerable. Jim for a Hercules to enter dolefully finging, and 
to forget himfclf, and neither to regard his lyons fkynne, nor 
cltibbe, muft needs appear to any judging man a folecifme. 
And whereas you di fl ike that in dancing men fhould aft 
women; this is a rtprehenfion, which holds for tragedies and 
eomedyes too, in which are more womens parts, then mens.” 
Dialogue on dancing, tranflated by Jafpcr Mayne, folio, 1664. 

6 Hiflrio in terra Grxcia fait faina celebri, qui geftus 8c 
vocis claritudinc Sc venudate ceteris antedabat. Nomen fuifle 
aiunt Polura; tragadias poetarum nobilitim feite atque 
afieverate aftitavit. Is Polus unicc amatum filium mortc amifit* 
Eum luftnm quum fa.tis vifus cd cluxilfe, rediit ad quaeftum 
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That on the Roman flage alfo female parts were 
rcprcfented by men in tragedy, is afcertained by 
one of Cicero’s letters to Atticus , in which he 
fpcaks of Antipho, 7 who performed the part of 
Andromache; and by a paffage in Horace, who 
informs us, that Fufius Phocasus being to perform 
the part of Ilione, the wife of Polymncftor, in a 
tragedy written either by Accius or Pacuvius, and 
being in the courfe of the play to be awakened out 
of fleep by the cries of the lhade of Polydorus, 
got fo drunk, that he fell into a real and profound 
Jleep, from which no rioife could roufe him. * 

Horace indeed mentions a female performer, 
called Arbufcula ; ’ but as we find from his own 

artis. In eo tempore Athenis Elcflram Sophoclis afturus, 
geftare urnam quafi cum OrcAi ofiibus debebat. Ita compofi- 
tum fab ul a j argumentum eft, ut veluti fratris rcliquias ferens 
Ele&ra comploret commiferaturque interltum ejus, qul per 
vim extinflus exiAimatur. Igitur Polus lugubri habitu Eleftrte 
indutus offa atque urnam afepulcbro tulit filii, 8c quaG Orefti 
amplexus opplevit omnia non fimulachris neque imitamentis, 
fed lu&uatque lamentis vevis 8c fpirantibus. Itaque quum agi 
tabula videretur, dolor a£lus eA. ” Aul. Gel. Lib. VII. c. v. 

Olivet in a note on one of Cicero’s letters to Atticus, 
(Lib. IV. c. xv. ) mentions a fimilar anecdote ot a mime called 
Seia, for which be quotes the authority of Plutarch ; but no 
fuch perfon is mentioned by that writer. Seia, according to . 
Olivet, performed the part of Andromache. I fufpeft he 
meant to cite Petrarch. — Seia probably rcprcfented Andro* 
mache in a tragick pantomime. 

7 Epiftol. ad Atticum, Lib. IV. c. xv. 

* u Non magis audivit quam Fufius ebrius olim, 

a Cum Ilionam edormit, Catienis miile ducentis, 
u Mater te appello, ciamantibus.” Sat. Lib. II. Sat. sir. 
Compare Cicero, Tufciilan. 1 . 44. 

* 11 fatis eft equitem mild plaudere, ut audax 

<( Contetnptis alliis exptofa Arbufcula dixit.” 

Lib. I. Sat. x. 
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